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VoL. XXIV. 


BOYHOOD DAYS 


A. B. RICHMOND 


In the time of short days and long 
evenings, the devotee of the rod and gun, 
the lover of field and forest, takes de- 
light in indulging in retrospection as 
well as introspection, and in fancy lives 
over again many of the happy incidents 
of the past. The trophies that look down 
upon us from the walls of our den tend 
to stir our hearts with recollections, while 
the pictures vividly portray so many 
pleasant happenings that memory is 
stirred very deeply, and. reminiscences 
crowd one another so rapidly that to pen 
all the thoughts would require an end- 
less amount of time and patience. 

The last flickering flames in the grate 
suddenly flare into new life, casting 
fantastic shadows in the dark corners of 
the room, then as suddenly expire, leav- 
ing only the dull red glow of the embers 
upon the hearth into which we gaze, lend- 
ing ourselves wholly to the reminiscent 
mood. which conjures up the pleasant 
past, nothing in which possesses more in- 
terest than our boyhood experiences. It 
requires no great stretch of memory to 
earry us back to our boyhood days; hal- 
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eyon days they were, although no doubt 
many of them at their expiration found 
us fagged and tired from the arduous 
duties on the old farm. Thousands of us 
have had nearly the same experiences in 
boyhood, and many of us have since lived 
the major part of our lives in the cities, 
although owning the farm as our birth 
place and home until the time came when 
it was necessary for us to strike out for 
ourselves. Farming in those early days 
was not conducted in the progressive anc 
labor-saving way of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and we boys, big and little, had 
our allotted share to perform. We can 
all remember when we would go barefoot 
all summer and when cold weather came 
our one pair of copper-toed cowhide boots 
would be given us, which must of neces- 
sity last us until the return of weather 
in the spring warm enough for us to 
shed them and begin anew the practice 
of stubbing toes and acquiring stone- 
bruises. 
Our thoughts these nights are with the 
happy breaks in the every-day monotony 
and the relief from labor poorly loved. 
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How well many of us will recollect the 
father who was our best chum, and who 
would say, ‘‘ Well, Bub, let’s take a stunt 
today and drag this field, and if we get 
through in time we’ll go after squirrels.’’ 
How we would hustle that yoke of old 
steers back and forth across that field 
until the stunt was accomplished and we 
stood ready, stringer in hand, made from 
an old pail handle, waiting impatiently 
for Dad to finish loading the old double- 


tively a rarity? Always on the alert, we 
would follow Dad through the forest. 
discreetly keeping a few paces in the 
rear, stopping when he stopped and ad- 
vancing only when he moved along, the 
peaceful stillness of the woods broken 
only by its busy denizens industriously 
hoarding their stores and preparing for 
the coming winter. Our attention is at- 
tracted to a busy little chipmunk seurry- 
ing hither and thither in the leaves, 











The old shack in the edge of the pine forest, 


barrel muzzle-loading shotgun. Those 
were the days of powder horns and G. D. 
saps, but it is doubtful if any of the pres- 
ent day sportsmen with their improved 
arms could show better bags of game than 
that dear old father with his primitive 
muzzle loader. 

And do you remember those tramps 
through the glorious old woods after the 
black and grey squirrels, for fox squir- 
rels in those early days were compara- 


when, “‘hist,’’ there drops a nut. Dad 
hears it, too, and we stand perfectly 
quiet while he moves cautiously forward 
a few paces until he catches sight of the 
whisk of a black tail in the top of a near 
by beech tree. We can see the tremble of 
the limbs near where he is ensconsed anu 
intently watching. The nimble little fel- 
low is caught as he runs out on a limb 
and pulls in a twig, reaching for the 
sweet nut to continue his evening meal, 














and with the report of the old gun he 
drops, but convulsively clutches a pro- 
jecting twig as he descends, vainly trying 
for the moment to regain his foothold. 
Gradually his grasp slackens until with 
a last expiring effort he loosens his hold 
and with a dull thud he strikes the 
ground. Quietly but with a beating heart 
we tiptoe forward and pick up the beau- 
tiful black body, stroking it fondly and 
admiring its sleek, fat proportions; then 
carefully put him on the stringer. Dad 
smiles his approval and we once more 
move quietly along to repeat the same 
operation with slight variations governed 
entirely by the circumstances, 
a never-failing zest, until, as Old Sol 
gradually sinks in the west and the 
shadows begin to lengthen, we wend our 
way homeward with a bunch of game the 
weight of which makes the small arm 
grow weary long before the sight of the 
old farm house gladdens the eye. But 
we forget our weariness, for we are think- 


but with 


ing fondly of the nice potpie dear mother 
will give us next day and the delicious 
plate of hind legs she will fry to that 
delicate brown for our supper. We were 
little shavers in those days which come 
back to us so vividly, but the joys of 
those times will linger with us and re- 
main green on memory’s tablets, no mat- 
ter how. long we live. 

The greatest boyish ambition of those 
early days was to become the owner of a 
real gun we could call our own, and no 
ambition ever influenced us to a greater 
extent in our later years. How vivid 
the remembrance of the day our old uncle 
ealled us into his little gun shop and, 
pointing to an old smooth-bore Kentucky 
rifle about six feet long and with a 
broken stock held together by a piece of 
wire, said, ‘‘Say, Bub, how would you 
like that gun?’’ Startled by the propo- 
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sition and being very diffident, we were 
afraid he was joking us, and our reply 
was slow in coming, and how speechless 
with amazement 
when he 
hands 
for 


we 


and 
placed the 
told us to 
gun But 
the gun were nearly as 
badly off as before, for we had no am 


joy we were 


gun in our 
and 
the 


got 


run home, 


was ours. after 


we 
munition or money to buy any. How- 
ever, by dint of pleading and persuasion, 
Dad was led to give us powder and caps, 
and the shot we made from old chunks 
of lead and selected small pebbles picked 
up in the old creek bottom. In spite of 
our crude munitions and scarcity of it, 
too, how we would manage from thal 
time on to steal away at every opportun- 
ity and keep the larder well supplied 
with small game. 

How well we remember when in our 
first teens of indulging in a bear hunt, 
our first hunt after big game. How we 
lugged the old gun, loaded with a double 
charge of powder and old slugs, froim 
daylight to darkness, never coming 
nearer the bear than to see the tracks oi 
old Bruin where he crossed through the 
muddy bed of the old creek. And how 
that old gun kicked us nearly into the 
next county when we discharged it the 
following day at a grey squirrel we had 
treed in one of the apple trees in our 
orchard. Although in a few years we 
became the proud possessor of a Greener 
double-barrel shotgun, from the time we 
first came into possession of our first 
gun to the present time, although we 
have followed and owned all improve 
felt 
the same proud feeling as when we 
hugged the old Kentucky rifle to our 


shoulder and glaneed along its five feet 


ments in guns, we have never 


of barrel. nor have we ever been able to 
Those first 


show better bags of game, 
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hunting days, the pleasures of the un- 
touched forest and the feeling of pride 
when we returned laden with the spoils 
of the chase, will never return, but the 
impressions then made will always re- 
main with us. 

While thinking of those early days our 
gaze will wander to the old buck head 
which hangs in the place of honor over 
the mantel, the outlines dimly showing 
in the fading, flickering light, and we 
again see the old fellow, the first deer 


the possession of the head of the old 
monarch is conclusive evidence that we 
profited by our self-education. Never- 
theless, as we left the old shack in the 
edge of the pine forest that crisp No- 
vember morning, we were a little shaky 
and unsteady and in our mind we were 
wondering what we might do. A nice 
light tracking snow had fallen during 
the night and the morning was ideal for 
still hunting. Not a breath of air was 
stirring nor a sound broke the absolute 





“How we would manage to steal away.” 


we ever saw, as he sprang from his cov- 
ert only to go down to his death. For 
years we had listened to the stories of 
old deer hunters, and that queer hunt- 
er’s illness, ‘‘Buck Fever,’’ and how it 
afflicted everybody the first time they 
saw a deer, until we became imbued with 
the idea that perhaps it was one of the 
necessary qualifications of a successful 
deer hunter. How we constantly schooled 
ourselves to be prepared and not allow 
the old fellows to get the laugh on us, and 


stillness of the forest, as we slowly ad- 
vanced along the old game trail, stopping 
every few feet to listen and look. 

Not a spot in the woods escaped our 
eager scrutiny, and long and earnestly 
we would sean everything that resembled 
a deer in color. For a half hour or more 
nothing rewarded our diligence, but as 
we approached an old fallen hemlock 
which had tumbled directly across the 
trail and had stopped to decide which 
course to pursue, a buck suddenly ap- 
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peared behind the old log. He came into 
our line of vision so quickly and silent- 
ly that for an instant we were as star- 
tled as though it was an apparition, but 
the second jump he made the little bead 
sight on the front of the old .38 rested 
on his fore shoulder and at the crack of 
the old piece, we knew he was hard hit 
and the next moment we saw one of his 
front legs dangling as he ran. Hastily 
running up to the spot, we found a pro- 
fusion of blood, both sides of his track 
showing that the ball had passed direct- 
ly through him. Then was when we be- 
came. excited and caught the fever, for 
instead of waiting a short time and al- 
lowing him to lie down and beconie stiff 
and sore or succumb to weakness, we 
tried to outrun him, and as soon as he 
would lie down we would jump him, and 
each time pump lead at him as long as he 
was in sight, until finally, when he did 
give up the unequal contest, we had five 
bullet holes in him, when one, the first 
shot fired, would have been fatal, had 
we waited just a short time before fol- 
lowing him. 

We all profit, however, by these early 
errors of judgment, and by experience 
only do we learn how best to cireumvent 
the wary deer, without doubt the hardest 
of all big game to hunt successfully. 
Never since have we experienced the same 
proud feeling of conquest, and as the 
years have passed we have never had the 
same hot feeling of lust to kill as con- 
trolled us that morning, as we gazed 
upon the sleek, beautiful body of our 
first buck and admired his big branching 
antlers. Although we may have hunted 
big game nearly every season since that 
memorable morning, there is no single 
experience in all our varied trips quite 
so indellibly impressed upon our mem- 
ory as the remembrance of the thrilling 


feeling which pervaded our heart when 
we surely knew we had secured our firs: 
trophy of big game. 


My own backward look into my earlier 
years and the recollection of my first 
deer brings to mind a little story relat- 
ed to me by an old hunter and plainsman 
about his first experience after big game. 
As memory serves me it was related as 
follows: ‘‘Back a good many years ago 
I started from my home in the East pre- 
pared to see the West, provided my cour- 
age and ambition held out, and right here 
let me tell you that both were tested to 
the limit many times before I got bach 
to civilization again, no richer but a heap 
sight wiser, My first experience in hunt 
ing deer was out in Montana in the Bit- 
ter Root Range, over near Stony Lake, 
which is about thirty miles from what is 
now Phillipsburg. I was preparing to 
make my way down into Wyoming, when 
a chance acquaintance of mine suggested 
that we join a party of deer hunters over 
in the range mentioned above. The idea 
hit me in a tender spot and I immediate- 
ly aequiesced in his proposal. I had 
never hunted any big game and I thought 
here is the chance to profit by an associ. 
ation with a camp of old hunters. | 
soon found, however, upon my arrival 
at camp that I was mixed up with as 
big a lot of tenderfeet as ever congre- 
gated together for any purpose. Never- 
theless we were there and we staid, and 
that night around the camp fire after 
an unsuccessful day’s hunt, I listened to 
a great swapping of stories, and I should 
judge some pretty good lies. What in- 
terested me the most was the experiences 
of one or two of the number in shining 
for deer, and the more interested I be- 
eame the more I determined to try the 
stunt myself. How to accomplish my 
desires I could hardly figure out as the 
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only lights in eamp were tallow candles ; 
however I finally hit upon a happy 
thought. I took an old tin can and cut 
away about one-third of the side, burn- 
ished it up nicely and inserted a candle. 
The blamed thing would’t cast a light 
more than fifteen feet and the light was 
dim at that, but I flattered myself it 
would answer the purpose mightly well. 
The following night being dark I sallied 
forth, tramping a mile or more up th? 
gulch to an old game trail which I had 
been shown that morning and which | 
had been told was the biggest trai! in 
that part of the country.. Anyway, I 
had been told to expect almost any kind 
of game—deer, bear, mountain lion, or 
bobeats. Arriving at my destination, I 
was soon snugly enseonseed by the side 
of an old stump with my light on the 
top of the stump, casting its penetrating 
(?) rays down the trail. As I sat there 
in the chill night air I began to shiver, 
and of course ascribed it to the cold, but 
all this time my mind was very active in 
debating what I should do provided a 
big grizzly should come along instead of 
the buck I was looking for. The more | 
thought of these carnivorous nocturnal 
prowlers, the more nervous and uneasy 
1 became. I imagined every few mo- 
ments | could hear the stealthy tread of 
some approaching beast, and together 
with my thoughts and the mournful sigh- 
ing of the wind through the fir trees 
around me, my mind was in rather of a 
perturbed state and my nerves were 
strained to a high tension. 

‘*About fifteen or twenty feet from 
where I sat was-an immense log lying at 
right angles with the trail, and _ severa: 
times I had imagined I heard a slight 
scratehing sound from the other side of 
the log, but each time had coneluded it 
was only the result of an over-wrought 
imagination. Somehow or other I could- 


n't keep my eyes off that log; I was sus 
picious that something was behind it. 
Suddenly a big, black, indistinct shape 








The sleek, beautiful body of our first buck 


loomed up above the log, seemingly be 
yond it and two glowing orbs glared at 
me. The cold shivers chased each other 
up and down my spinal column, and | 
was almost on the verge of taking to my 
heels in sheer fright, but by a supreme 
effort I pulled myself together and tak- 
ing deliberate aim between the two eyes 
[ pulled the trigger. As the report died 
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away I thought I heard a rustling the 
other side of the log, but horrors! a few 
feet further down the log, again ap- 
peared the same intangible shape with 
the same glaring eyes. Again I emptied 
the gun and all was still. My nerve was 
coming back and I was wondering what 
kind of an animal I had been shooting at 
and whether I had hit it, when again 
that same black shape and gleaming eyes 
slowly revealed itself from out of the 
deep black of the night. By this time I 
was thoroughly rattled, but again the 
old gun belehed forth its mission of death 
and again the same stillness reigned af- 
ter the echoing reverberations had died 
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The camp fire. Taken on a back-pack trip through the Cascade range Forest Reserve. 


away. I was now thoroughly satisfied 
with the experience I had been having, 
and was anxious to get back to camp, but 
it was hard to pluck up courage to in- 
vestigate the other side of that log, al- 
though curiosity was great and egged me 
on to find out. Finally after another 
ten minutes wait I cautiously approached 
the log with my improvised light, and 
looking on the other side what do you 
think I found lying there? Just three 
fine specimens of the porcupine family. 
I very quietly slid into camp that night 
with never a word about my night’s ad- 
ventures, but | will always remember my 
first experience shining deer.’’ 








PACKING WRINKLES > 


CHESTER 


This is the time of the year when a 
great hunger steals into the very heart 
of men and makes them sit before the 
dying embers and dream of high peaks 
and lonely lakes and cool pine forests, 
where wild things are, and peace and 
quite dwell. For now is the call of prim- 
itive blood strongest. Many of us shall 
east aside the spell and go to our labor 
with heavy hearts. Others shall harken 
to that ‘‘mysterious something that calls, 
ealls, sleeping or waking,’’ and, answer- 
ing, follow joyously its careless lead. 

Now, it is presumed that the reader 
has but one desire, and that to leave the 
haunts of man as much as possible and 
hit the trail proper. The first problem 
that arises is the means of transporta- 
tion. This is solved in two ways. First, 
pack your outfit on a burro and walk; 
or second, pack your outfi- on a mule 
and ride a horse. If the first method 
is adopted it is to the advantage of the 
traveler to use a burro in preference 
to a horse or mule, as a burro is a far 
better forager, and that on a walking 
trip is an advantage not to be treated 
lightly. Also they are cheaper. The 
advantage of the second method is that 
it is easier on untrained muscles and al- 
lows of more extended travel. 

Buy the largest burro that you can 
find. When choosing other stock to be 
used on the trails, take the small, stocky, 
range animal in preference to the larger 
fancy stock, as the former is a hardier 
and more sure-footed animal in most 
instances. 

In outfitting be careful in the selec- 
tion of pack saddles and avoid the nar- 
row forked ones. Get the broad sweat- 
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boarded, wide spread saddle, as it dis- 
tributes the weight more evenly. 

The former kind are made to sell and 
without regard to fit. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this fact as saddle 
sores are easily started and very incon- 
venient. See that the breeching is broad 
and also the cinchos. 

In blanketing remember that a blan- 
ket folded smoothly is to be preferred to 
a piece of lumpy quilt that is so often 
used. Place the blanket evenly on the 
animal’s back and rub out the wrinkles. 
Then place the saddle so that it does not 
ride on the withers and cinch. - In cinch- 
ing a burro, the grunts and groans count 
for aught; they have a habit of arching 
their backs and swelling up to avoid being 
properly cinched, Don’t let these tricks 
get the better of your judgment, and 
cinch as snugly as possible; also see that 
the saddle is straight, as upon these two 
points greatly depend your success as a 
packer. Remember that the pack never 
rode that would stay put, no matter how 
well hitched, unless the saddle was solid. 
See that the breeching rides well up and 
does not interfere with the movements of 
the hind legs. It is these minor details, 
seemingly immaterial, that in reality 
make for success or failure. 

Pack the pack-sacks, or panniers, as 
evenly as possible in weight and place 
onto the saddle. Buckle the strap so 
that the panniers hang away from the 
animal’s sides but not so far that they 
are inclined to teeter. If you have a 
dutch oven place it between the forks of 
the saddle before buckling the strap. 
Fold your blankets and tarpaulin, first 
length-wise, then cross-wise. Never roll 
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up as they are hard to pack and do not 
serve as a pack cover. After fold- 
ing place the bed on top of the panniers 
as evenly as possible and see that it cov- 
ers them in such manner as to exclude 
all dirt and water. You are now ready 
for the hitch, the most celebrated of 
which is the diamond hitch. 


THE DIAMOND HITCH. 


The first requisite is a piece of half- 
inch or five-eighths hemp rope. This 
rope is fastened to a cincho with a ring 
in one end and a hook in the other. In 
fastening the rope to the cincho use a 
knot that can be easily untied, as it is 
sometimes necessary to use this rope for 
other purposes. There are two or three 
ways of throwing this hitch, each of 
which accomplish the same results. The 
most simple and therefore the best of 
these is as follows: 

The head packer takes up the cincho 
with the rope, and holding the cincho in 
the left hand throws a bight across the 
pack from the near or left side of the ani- 
mal to his helper on the off side. This 
the helper holds and the packer throws 
another bight as he did the first. (See 
Fig. 1.) This last bight (marked B in 
Fig. 1) the helper passes down through 
the first (marked A in Fig 1) and then 
pulls the first bight down through the 
second bight and hooks to the cincho. 
In the meanwhile the packer has taken 
the bight that is formed on the near side 
(marked C in Fig. 1) and pulled it un- 
der the end of the rope that is fastened 
to the cincho and put it over the corner 
of the off pannier (see Fig 2) and the 
diamond hitch is complete (see Fig. 3.) 
Take up the slack and the animal is 
ready for the trail. 


THE SQUARE HITCH. 


This is one of the most simple of all 
hitches and as hitches go is a very good 
one, especially for short ropes. To 
throw simply toss the coil of rope to your 
helper, who passes it through the hook 
and tosses you a bight which you place 
around the-near pannier, your helper 
having done the same on the off pannier 
(See Fig 4.) Tighten and make fast. 

A hitch used a great deal by the cat- 


tlemen of the south Sierras is the fol- 
lowing: Pass-a bight across the pack 
to your helper, who hooks it into the 
eincho and holds the slack while you are 
taking a half hitch around the near 
kyack and draw it tight. (See Fig. 9.) 
Hold the slack while your helper takes 
a half hitch on the near side. (See Fig. 
5.) This is an excellent hitch. 


NO CINCHO HITCH, 


If hard luck should befall you and you 
should want to move, the loss need not 
hinder you. Just take the pack rope 
and throw it across the pack so that half 
the rope is on each side of the animal. 
Your partner then passes the rope 
around the forward end of the off pan- 
nier and then around the rear end and 
then up on top. In the meanwhile you 
have passed the rope in the opposite di- 
rection. That is, around the rear end 
of the near pannier and then forward 
and up on top. Pass your rope around 
that of your partner and both draw 
tight. When this is done pass the rope 
to the center of the loop or bight that is 
formed.on your side and make fast. (See 
Fig. 7.) When your helper has done 
the same have him pass the end of his 
rope to you and make fast to yours. 
This is done to prevent teetering. This 
also is a good hitch for a cincho with two 
rings. Thé only difference in the two 
is shown in Fig. 8. The hitch shown 
in Fig. 6 hardly needs any explana- 
tion as it is thrown the same as the dia- 
mon hitch, only three bights are used 
instead of two. 


The water bucket and the axe are the 
finishing touches. Figure 10 shows how 
to lash it so that it can be easily made 
fast to the top of the pack. The axe 
should have a cover so that it will not 
eut anything. In packing, an axe should 
at all times be where it can be had in 
a few seconds. The best way I find 
is to put it under the ropes and to make 
it fast with a short rope. 

The hitehes herein described are by 
no means all the hitches used; however, 
they may help lighten the trials of the 
trail, and that, and no more, have I at- 
tempted to do. 
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ON THE WINTER RANGE 
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SAL present on the following pages a few cuts from rhoto- 
ey al graphs by Mr. S. N. Leek, showing an insight into 
A \"/ fai fg the elk-starving situation in Wyoming. We have 
“~) received from Mr. Leek for publication an extended 

article dealing with the different phases of this problem, with some 
revelations in the death rate of these animals that is startling. This 
story, illustrated with a dozen views by Mr. Leek showing the method 
employed the past winter in feeding the elk and other phases of 
the hardships of these animals, will be published in our next issue. 

















A small portion of the Wyoming elk winter range. 
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When the Fishing ’s Good . 


I’se got no time fo’ wuckin’, sah, I sees no use in prayin’, sah, 
When de fishin’ ’s good. When de fishin’ ’s good. 

Ef de millyuns needs a hoein’ Worl’ is always full ob sinnahs, 

An’ de cawn wid grass is growin’, Full ob graftahs an’ ob skinnahs 

Lawd, I jes’ caint help a-knowin’ As de creek is full ob minnahs, 
Whar de fishin’ ’s good. When de fishin’ ’s good. 

Caint stop to fool wid pollyticks I has rambunctious feelin’s, sah, 
When de fishin’ ’s good. When de fishin’ ’s good. 

Ef de wrong man done gits ‘lected, On de skin side dey sho’ rakes me, 

Sho’ dats jes’ what ’s always ‘spected; On de inside too, an’ shakes me; 

All de ebils caint be c’rected Gawd, dey nachly up an’ takes me, 
While de fishin’ ’s good When de fishin’ ’s good. 


ARTHUR D. NICHOLS. 


Fairies 


Have you ever walked with fairies in the wood? 
Ah, you should. 

You must seek them all alone in their home, 
Where they roam, 

At the dawning of the day, 

(So they say). 

Close your eyes and listen well, 

When they’re coming you can tell 

By their play. 

In the brook you'll hear them singing, 

Through the brush you’ll hear them springing, 
From the trees you’ll hear them falling, 

On the breeze you'll hear them calling. 

But doubting makes them shy, 

And that’s why 

If you look 

They will vanish in the brook 

Like a sigh 

But to those who truly in them do believe, 
Nor deceive, 

They will grant a heart that never will grow old 
(I am told). 

But like the Blithesome springtime ever be; 

So you see 

That you should 

Walk with fairies in the wood, 

If you could. 

MADGE WATSON WILKINSON. 


























J. H. Snow. 


CAUGHT AFTER FORTY-TWO YEARS 


J. H. SNOW 


Not the fish, but the man, and to pre- 
vent others from being caught in the 
same manner, I give the details that led 
up to my undoing after I had been fish- 
ing for forty-two years without a single 
accident. 

No man will ever have an accident of 
this kind unless it is preceded by little 
forerunners similar to those I had, and, 
to show you what led up to this accident, 
it will be necessary to go back to the close 
of the nesting-season for bass in this 
state (Indiana) at which time my extra 
partner and I caught eighteen as fine 
large black bass as any man ever took 


out of the water—all fighters to the fin- 
ish. We were fishing out of a boat, one 
paddling the boat while the other was 
fly-fishing, and as soon as the man at the 
rod would land his fish, he would take 
the paddle, and the man with the paddle 
would take the rod, which is a very fair 
way of playing the game when the fish 
are taking the fly as they were that day. 

Each of us had our own rods jointed 
up, and when we would change we would 
put the rod we were using carefully at 
the side of the boat, where we thought 
it was out of the way, but to catch eight- 
een big bass in less than an hour is 
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enough to excite even old fishermen like 
us, and we became careless. My extra 
partner has a funny habit of retrieving 
h line, by taking the line in his hand, 
dy «wing it to his mouth and holding it 
in nis teeth while he take another hold, 
instead of letting it be taken up by the 
automatic reel, and when the nineteerith 
bass—a very large small-mouthed black 
bass—was caught by him, it happened to 
be his turn at the rod. He commenced 
to retrieve his line as usual, and it looked 
to me like a race between the man and 
the bass as to which would eat the most 
line. I was so amused at the race that 
I did not notice that my partner was 
excited, and that he was climbing up the 
side of the boat and tramping my for- 
ty-dollar fly rod with his feet until he 
had made kindling out of the tip with 
his feet. Then I ealled his attention to 
the fact, and put the rod back where it 
belonged. That was the beginning of my 
accident ; but I was not aware of the fact 
at the time. 


Four days later, I went out with an- 
other rod—an old one that I had used 
years ago and had laid up to keep as 
a relic to dream over, for that rod had 
landed many a big bass in days gone by 
—and I caught nineteen bass within less 
than one mile. This bunch of fish made 
such a good showing that my wife, who is 
my regular fishing, as well as my hunting, 
partner, insisted that I take her along 
instead of my extra partner, who had 
broken my rod. I agreed to this, and 
also to take two young lady neighbors 
with us. The following morning we four 
left the city at 5 a. m., on an interurban 
ear, With a basket of lunch and a frying- 
pan, our minds fully made up to eatch 
a nice bunch of bass and then have din- 
ner under a large oak tree, where we 
were to fry the bass and have a good 


time. Before leaving home something 
seemed to tell me not to go, but-the three 
ladies were so eager that I could not spoil 
the trip. It seemed to me that some- 
thing was going to happen, and I thought 
possibly one of the young ladies would 
get caught by a hook if she attempted 
to fish, and I took a specially sharp 
knife and a little bottle of glycothymo- 
line with me. I will never understand 
why I should take anything of that kind, 
because I had plenty of surgical instru- 
ments and all kinds of medicine, and this 
was the very first time in my life that 
I prepared for an accident before I left 
home, as I never carry anything for an 
accident, either hunting or fishing—pos- 
sibly because after forty-two years a man 
would naturally get careless, and believe 
that he could not meet with an accident. 

We arrived at the little station where 
we left the car, and then walked about 
two miles to the creek where we were to 
fish. On the way I felt very nervous, 
and told my companions twice that I 
was prepared to cut a hook out if they 
should get one in their flesh instead of 
the fish, but that it was much easier to 
keep the hook out than it was to cut it 
out after it was once in. 


We arrived at the creek about 7:30, 
and I immediately jointed up the old rod 
for my wife to fish with. She was busy 
fixing a comfortable seat for one of the 
young ladies under a tree, while the 
other young lady took the rod and tried 
her luck at fly-fishing. I then put up 
a new, very limber rod for myself with 
which I had never fished, and with 
which I was not familiar, and went a 
little above where my companions were, 
not more than a stone’s throw. At the 
third cast that I made in the swift wa- 
ter, a black bass of the small-mouth va- 
riety took the fly, and made a very beau- 














tiful fight in the swift water. After 
playing him as I should, I took him to 
the bank and tied him, and then I waded 
out to try for another one. 

That you may understand why this 
fly did the dirty work it did, I must tell 
you how it was made, that yon may know 
why it was so heavy. I took a No. 1 
Pennell hook, cut off the turned down 
eye, and strung a number of beads on 
the hook, after I had put one metal bead 
on, and soldered it near the bend of the 
hook. The beads were lined with metal, 
giving them the appearance of a mir- 
ror in the light, which makes a body 
that is a killer for both man and fish. 
Then I tied on some gray fox hair, col- 
ored red, and then some white opossum 
hair, after soldering another ring, or 
eye, on the hook. With this kind of a 
fly I have made some great killings, and 
I think it is the best fly with which I 
ever fished, but I have laid it aside since 
the. trip in question. 

I reached the middle of the stream, 
and made a.few more casts where I ha: 
caught the bass, and received no re- 
sponse. I then turned and east up the 
stream, having about 40 to 45 feet of 
line out at the time. The line caught on 
a willow down the stream, on the back- 
cast (so the young lady told me who 
was fishing), and when I made the for- 
ward cast the line slipped off the wil- 
low, but the catch made me lose control 
of the line. It came in with great force, 
all in a bunch, and struck me on the 
back of the head. The hook whipped 
around my face like striking a whip- 
cracker around a tree, and the hook en- 
tered my left eye at the lower edge of 
the lens. The sharp pain and the hook’s 
being in way over the beard (and, in 
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fact, as far in as it could go for the bend 
in the hook), showed me that I was 
caught ‘“‘good and plenty.’’ I put the 
rod between my knees, and turned my 
back to my friends, and proceeded to 
work that hook out of the eye. Here 
in one minute’s time I was well paid for 
all the time I had spent in past years 
studying the eye. The pain was some- 
thing beyond description, but I was will- 
ing to stand that, if I could save the 
sight of the eye. I pressed the hook in 
the opposite direction from the side that 


‘ bore the beard, and then zig-zagged it 


out in that way inside of a minute’s 
time, but it seemed an age to me. Then 
I closed the right eye, and tried to see 
out of the left injured eye, and it was 
all black. It seemed the sun that had 
been shining very bright only a few sec- 
onds before had gone down. This led 
me to believe that I had punctured the 
lens, and that it had all run out. 

I waded to the shore, and told my wife 
and friend what had happened, and then 
thought of the glycothymoline, and used 
it as best I could. We hastily left the 
ereek, On the top of a hill near by, I 
found an old-school gentleman who was 
repairing an old house. He had brought 
some lumber in an express wagon, and 1 
asked him to take me to the car line as 
quickly as possible, and expiained to 
him my injury. He hastily hitched up 
his horse, and took us all to the ear 
line, where we had only left the car lass 
than two hours before. 

By 11:30 I had reached the office of 
a specialist, a friend of mine, and the 
work on the eye was begun at once. In 
less than a week I could see a little, but 
the eye was not well until four months 
later, when one morning I opened a book 
and found I could see all right again. 
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Atlantic salmon scaling falls where drop was 





fifieen feet. The author has seen hundreds 
clear the falls at this point. 


THE ATLANTIC SALMON 








The incidents of a trip to Newfoundland in pur- 
suit of this, the athlete of Atlantic Waters 
Habits and characteristics of this great game fish 
discussed, as well as of the game of that region 





**Salmo Salar, the only true salmon in 
the whole group of nearly one hundred 
species of the salmonide family, has al- 
ways stood preéminent, like a Scottish 
Chieftain, needing no other name but 
that of his clan,’’ says Professor Goode. 

The luxurious and fastidious Romans 
participated.in no sport more keenly en- 
joyed than salmon fishing on their highly 
prized Gallic and British salmon rivers, 
according to the writings of Pliny and 
Ausonias, and never from those days 
when the old Romans rode in their chari- 








ots in pomp and splendor to their salmon 








D. J. HART 


PHOTOS BY E. B. LEET 


rivers, down through the ages to the pres- 
ent time when we paddle our birch bark 
canoes up some wild and picturesque 
northern stream, has the sport deterior 
ated, nor the thrill of hooking a descen 
dant of some noble fish which Julius 
Cresar may have landed, lessened in the 
least degree. 


The true salmon inhabits only the wa 
ters of the North Atlantie Ocean, both in 
Europe and America, from about lati- 
tude 42° to the Aretie Circle or beyond. 
In America it has been found as far 
south as the Delaware River, but never 
has it been found abundant south of the 
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mouth of the Connecticut. In Europe 
its southermost limit is the northern coast 
of Spain. 

I do not know whether or not the early 
New England settlers ever caught salmon 
in the Connecticut River with fly rod 
and reel, but in 1783 the stream was so 
full of salmon that it was said, ‘‘ No fi- 
In 1872 


when one lone specimen made its appear- 


nite being ean number them.’’ 


ance, the Saybrook fishermen did not 
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fish breast the current of this natural, 
salmon river. 

About one-half of the life of a salmon 
Its eggs are deposit- 
ed in fresh water in the fall or winter, 
and the water must be of low or falling 
temperature (about 50° F.) so there are 
many apparently fine streams up which 


is spent in the sea. 


the salmon never run because the water 
is too warm. 
As the number of eggs which a salmon 








Falls on Humber river, Newfoundland, showing 
breaks over the rocks 


know what it was, and since that time, I 
believe, not a salmon has been seen in the 
Connecticut. 

This fact of itself is positive proof that 
the Atlantic salmon, at least, in order 
to spawn, always run up the same rivers 
If this were 
not the case, why would not salmon from 
other rivers run the Connecticut now 
and then? For thirty-six years no speci- 


in which they were hatched. 


men has been seen in its waters and un- 
less hatcheries are started and its waters 
stocked, never again will that aristocratic 


first salmon pool under falls before water 
into large pool below. 


ean produce is estimated at about one 
thousand for each pound the fish weighs, 
it seems that with decent fish laws, this 
noblest of game fish ought never to be- 
It is a sad fact, however, 
that in some sections of America they are 
netted so persistently, that the time is 
not far distant when salmon fishing with 
rod and reel will be a thing of the past. 
About the only places where one can 
catch them at the present time are New- 
foundland, Labrador and in a few of the 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Cape 


come extinct. 




















Breton streams. However, as all of the 
best New Brunswick salmon waters are 
leased and the Nova Scotia streams are 
seined to the limit of letting only an oc- 
casional salmon past the nets (the few 
lucky ones being unable to get far before 
encountering dams with no fish ways), it 
is up to the would-be salmon fisherman 
to go either to Newfoundland or Labra- 
dor. Otherwise he must content himself 
with reading of others’ sport, which is 
next best to going oneself. 


The Atlantic salmon eat scarcely any- 
thing while in fresh water. If one does 
happen to take a small minnow and swal- 
low it, I am quite sure it is either for 
sport or else out of spite, and not because 
the salmon wants to feed. For this rea- 
son they grow very thin after being in 
fresh water a few months and lose the 
silver lustre which they have when they 
leave the salt water. As soon as they re- 
turn to the salt water, they become veri- 
table sharks, eating anything and every- 
thing, and consequently take on flesh 
rapidly. 

One authority on salmon claims that 
a salmon caught, weighed and tagged 
just before entering salt water, was 
caught in a seine five weeks later and 
the scales proved it had gained ten and 
one-half pounds in weight. 


Salmon do not, as many suppose, lay 
their eggs in the swift waters of the 
rivers they ascend, at least they do not 
unless they are unable to get up as far 
as the pond or lake at the head of the 
stream. Usually the eggs are deposited 
on the sandy or gravelly bottom of a 
pond or lake as far up stream as it is 
possible for the fish to go. Some of the 
lakes at the head waters of good salmon 
streams like the Humber River in New- 
foundland are literally alive with salmon 
through the fall and early winter. They 
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are the most indifferent about taking a 
fly of any fish that swims. I have fished 
many hours at a time where I could see 
plainly to the bottom of the pool, see the 
fish and watch their every movement 
and I have yet to see a salmon take a 
fly that is drawn across the water six 
inches back of its head as it lies on the 
bottom. But if the fly is drawn through 
or over the water a little ahead of the 
fish, it will turn a bit to right or left 
and take it, providing it is in a taking 
mood and the fly is in motion exactly to 
its taste. Many times as a salmon rose 
for my fly, I have stopped its motion 
just before it reached it, and in every 
ease the fish turned back without tak- 
ing it, so the fly must be in motion for 
good results. I could never make one 
hurry as one can a trout. After one had 
started from the bottom for my fly, | 
have sometimes drawn the fly at a 
greater speed, and in every case the sal- 
mon turned back to the place from which 
it started. They will take a fly drawn 
through the water directly ahead and 
up stream away from them (they always 
lie head to the current) but where one 
would rise by this way of fishing, ten 
would rise if the fly was drawn across 
the current about two feet ahead of where 
they lay. 

I had a golden opportunity to study 
their ways when fishing with the salmon 
fly, while at the Grand Falls on the up- 
per Humber River in Newfoundland, 
which a life time of fishing in the var- 
ious salmon streams of the world might 
never have disclosed. A number of trips 
to this same famous pool could be made 
and conditions would be such that one 
could never see a salmon on the bottom 
of the river. 

The water was extremely low for that 
country, with bright, sunshiny days, ani 
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Typical scene on Junction river 


Newfoundland. 


lions of speckled trout 


as the low water made it more difficult 
for the fish to leap the falls, extra thou- 
sands of them were left in the large pool 
On part of the 
pool, hundreds of salmon lay where, with 


below. a shoal in one 
our boat anchored in just the right spot 
1 could see them in the bright sunlight 
without being seen by them, and for,sev- 
eral days | fished for hours at a time in 
If the had been 
only a little higher, or the sky cloudy, 
this could never have been done. 


this one spot. water 
Under 
less favorable conditions one might fish 
this great pool for six months and never 
have a chance to watch them. 

| have fished several splendid salmon 
streams in the provinces and I never be- 
fore had a chance to watch the salmon 
on the bottom of the stream where the de- 
eeitful fly was luring them to destrue- 
tion, and I feel that the many hours I 
spent experimenting with them on this 
oceasion, enables me to speak with some 
authority on the subject. 

The genus Salmo is divisible into two 
sub genera—Salmo and Fario. Salmon 
proper comprises but one species—the 


**Smolt,’”’ 


Its waters are cold as ice and contain mil- 
true salmon (Salmo Salar). The Atlan- 
tic salmon have but teeth on the 
shaft of the vomer and with age these 
mostly disappear. 


fe “WwW 


That this fish was well known to the 
early English is evinced by the many 
Saxon names applied to it at different 
stages of **Peal,”’ 
**Kipper,’’ and 
‘Salmo Salar,’’ the name of 


growth, such as 
**Grilse,’ 
‘*Baggit.’* 
Latin origin, was brought over by the 
Normans and this name they applied to 
the adult fish. 

In the United States, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick Newfondland, I have 
heard only the two names ‘‘Salmon’’ and 


**Grilse.’’ 


and 


The former is used to desig- 
nate the adult fish and the latter name 
is applied upon its first return to fresh 
water to spawn, when, of course, it is as 
much a salmon in every particular as it 
ever will be, and contains more fight to 
the square inch than ever afterward. 
The usual weight of mature salmon is 
from fifteen to twenty pounds, but 
one weighing eighty-three pounds was 
brought to London in 1821 and quite fre- 
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quently in Newfoundland and Labrador, 
one weighing forty pounds or more is 
caught with a fly rod. These large fish, 
even were they as plentiful as smaller 
ones, could not be caught as easily, for 
like a trout they grow wary with age and 
it requires great skill in casting a fly to 
induce them to rise and strike. 

As I have previously stated, salmon 
do not take a fly for food, though pos- 
sibly they would swallow it if the leader 
were not attached. It is my opinion, 
however, that it would be disgorged in 
nine cases out of ten, even if it were a 
live fly, for I think they rise for sport 
and beeause of their habit when in salt 
water of snapping up anything eatable 
that comes their way. It seems to me 
that when large salmon rise and then 
without apparent reason, fail to take the 
fly, it is because upon close inspection 
with their keen sight and instinct, they 
discover the frail leader attached and 
**smell a rat.’’ At any rate the greater 
portion of them do this way, or at least, 


that has been my experience. However, 
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| long since came to the conclusion that 
it is never wise to make positive state- 
ments concerning the habits of animals, 
birds or fish, for only too often they will 
be truthfully contradicted by some other 
close observer. Even the lower animals 
seem to have individuality. A naturalist 
ean, of course, speak with authority in 
a general way and give facts so far as 
that is possible for fallible man. 

A great many writers claim that all 
species of the King Salmon of the Pa- 
cifie die after reproduction in fresh wa 
ter. As I have never had the opportun- 
ity to study them, I can not contradict 
the statement, but if it is true, | would 
like to have some authority on Pacific 
Coast salmon explain the great variation 
in the size and weights of salmon run 
ning various rivers each year. 

The Quinnat Salmon in the Columbia 
River has an average weight of twenty- 
two pounds, but those weighing seventy- 
five pounds or even one hundred are oc- 
easionally taken. It seems impossible to 
me that these great fish are of the same 








Little Falls. the only “carry” on the Humber. 





A beautiful spot and a fine salmon pool. 
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age as those weighing from ten pounds 
up. 

It seems more probable that they are 
fish that have spawned nearer the salt 
water than others, and so have avoided 
the awful life-giving struggle of ascend- 
ing to the head waters of the stream hun- 
dreds of miles inland. I should also be 
pleased to know if the Pacific Coast sal- 
mon, were they caught near the mouth of 
the river and stripped of their eggs, 
would live and return to sea. It seems 
to me that some of the salmon must fail 
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three, I left Boston via D. A. R. Steamer 
& Railway, I. C. Railway & Steamer 
Bruce for Port aux Basques, our tickets 
allowing stopovers anywhere between 
Port aux Basques and St. Johns on the 
Reid Newfoundland Company’s railroad. 
This enabled us to hunt up as good fish- 
ing as the island afforded. We knew 
little about the country when we left 
home for I had been corresponding only 
five months, and all the information to 
be gained through the mails from guides 
ore others in‘ Newfoundland in that 





Michael Stevenson, our Mic-Mac Indian guide, in his birch bark tepee. 


to spawn some years or else that some of 
them do survive the spawning period, 
and I shall cling to the latter theory un- 
til convinced by stronger proof than I 
have yet been able to secure. 

From my boyhood I have had a desire 
to visit Newfoundland and explore its 
rivers and lakes, as well as to participate 
in its noted trout and salmon fishing, but 
up to the year 1908, it was never my 
privilege to do so. 

On July 12, 1908, with a party of 


length of time would never put a man 
wise on the subject. The only way is to 
talk with some person who has been there 
or else ‘‘go it blind,’’ and learn as you 
go, which we did. 

We went with the intention of find- 
ing the best fishing there was to be had 
and came away fully satisfied that we got 
it and that the glowing accounts we had 
read of the fishing there were not exag- 
gerated in the least. 

As Chesapeake Bay is noted for its 

















oysters and canvas back ducks; Tampa 
Bay for its tarpon and Catalina, Cali- 
fornia, for its tuna, so is this rock-bound 
island of the north-land noted for its sal- 
mon and fearless fisher folk, who are 
obliged to brave the fierce storms of that 
ice-bound region in order to eke out a 
livelihood so scanty that the average New 
Englander, though somewhat plucky 
himself, would not think worth the while. 

But only in recent years has this isl- 
and became known as the finest bit of sal- 
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sport would be tame to what it is in one 
of these swift-running rivers rushing 
down through wild, unbroken forest and 
through gorges, their foam flecked wa 
ters shining like burnished silver in the 
morning sunlight as they wind along 
through the fir studded emerald green of 
the mountains. 

The man who has hooked his first fresh 
run salmon, though the connection of 
line and leader may have been of short 
duration, has tasted the finest sport with 





The author’s sleeping tent while on the Humber. 
like this?) 


mon territory in all North America. Here 
the Atlantic salmon, the king of all fresh 
or salt water fish that will take the fly 
hook, is to be found in abundance in 
nearly, if not every river of any size emp- 
tying into the sea, and especially in those 
streams on the south and west side of the 
island from Port aux Basques to the Up- 
per Humber River. The scenery on these 
rivers is grand and in keeping with the 
sport. 

If a salmon could be caught in a mud- 
dy pond among lily pads and rushes, th> 





(Wiho couldn't sleep and smile in a bower 


light tackle and fly hook to be had, and 
the man who has not, has yet to be ini- 
tiated into the thirty-third degree of pis- 
eatorial art and unless he is a cool one, 
will be mighty apt to have a slight at- 
tack of ‘‘salmon fever’’ and do the wrong 
thing at the right time and lose his fish. 
and thus enjoy the most thrilling mo- 
ments possible -in his whole fishing ca- 
reer. 

If I had it all to live over again, I 
wouldn’t wish to land the first or even 
the second one hooked; that would take 
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away a good part of the excitement, for 
at no moment in one’s fishing career do 
the mountains look so grand, the river so 
beautiful, never do the birds sing so 








The taming of the moose bird. 


sweetly nor a salmon look so magnificent 
as when it makes its last leap for liberty 
shaking the water from its silvery sides, 
and the leader parts and you see him no 
more. 

I have always claimed that | would 
pather catch brook trout than any other 
fish because they take a fly so freely 
that there is plenty of excitement nearly 
all the time, but the excitement of hook- 
ing a large trout is not to be compared 
to the thrilling moments one experiences 
while a kingly salmon keeps him guessing 
as to whether rod and leader can stand 
the strain of one more rush like the last. 


I shall never forget the few brief mo- 
ments between the hooking of my first 
large Newfoundland salmon and _ its 
breaking away. It was on the Upper 
Humber River at a point I will call 
‘*Moretay Rattle.’’ I had a new salmon 
rod that had cost me the greater part 
of a month’s salary, and line, leader and 
reel that made the next month’s income 
look weary. 

I stood on the rocks at the side of the 
rapids below the falls and the steep bank 
to the water’s edge left no chance for 
running up or down stream if a salmon 
were hooked, and if a fish decided to 
go down stream there was not one chance 
in ten of stopping it even by an expert 
salmon angler. 

If it went down it would be a free 
fish, encumbered by nothing more than a 
four-dollar leader and perhaps fifty 
yards of one’s casting line. I took in this 
situation as I looked out over the rushing 
waters and saw the dorsal fin of a large 
salmon cut the water for an instant, then 
drop out of sight in an eddy behind a 
rock that lay just a few inches below the 
surface. I fully realized that if I 
hooked that salmon the chances were one 
hundred to one that I would wreck my 
outfit. I felt sure I could hook the fish 
at my first or second cast, but I believe I 
should have made the cast had I positive- 
ly known I would lose the outfit and 
break an arm in the bargain. 

The feeling that came over me as I 
measured the distance with my eye and 
vast a “‘ Jack Seott’ fly directly over the 
spot where I had seen the fin sink out of 
sight, was, I think, similar to the feeling 
that comes over some men when their 
first bull moose answers the eail 
of the guide with a _ roar, then 
like an avalanche crashes through 
the swaying saplings directly toward 














excited hunter. 


the My fly, by ae 
cident, touched the water just where 
I intended it should and I drew it 
across the spot with all the skill I pos- 
sessed. Nothing happened! 


Again and again I east about the spot, 
my temperature gradually falling until 
it had dropped from about 120° to nor- 
mal, and my opinion of my skill had 
dropped accordingly. I sat down on the 
bank, took off the ‘‘ Jack Scott’’ and in 
its place put a ‘‘Silver Doctor.’’ I was 
now as cool as the proverbial cucumber 
and felt about as green, as my guide had 
been watching me all this time with an 
indifferent air and a wise expression on 
his countenance. I said not a word for | 
supposed the salmon was now on its way 
up the Humber. I had no particular 
place to fish so I cast the “‘ Silver Doe- 
tor’’ about ten feet beyond the spot I 
had been fishing and as it settled about 
an inch below the surface, I caught sight 
for an instant of that wonderful back fin 
as the fly was sucked in and under. 
Thinking of trout fishing, I gave a sharp 
strike which sent the double hook hoine 
and opened the cireus with an overture 
worth my whole journey to the island. 
The salmon started across the river but 
having covered about fifty feet, changed 
his mind and shot into the air like a 
rocket, shaking his spangled body and 
throwing jets of silver for rods around 
when he struck the water again. Ther? 
was luckily slack enough which I had not 
had time to recover from his first mad 
rush so that he did not break loose as 
he struck across the leader and started 
towards Port aux Basques with a speed 
far in excess of the Reid Newfoundland 


Company’s express trains. Not a word 


had been spoken up to this point. I now 
ejaculated, ‘‘Gad, Mic, he is five feet 
long, isn’t he?’’ ‘‘No, ’bout three an’ a 
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half, I guess,’’ replied Mic. ‘‘He leaped 
twenty feet in the air, didn’t he, Mic?’’ 
‘*No, "bout eight, I s’pose.’’ There was 
no time for further conversation; I had 
lost about two hundred and fifty feet of 
my three hundred feet of line, my reel 
was screeching and smoking, and the 
strain on my rod bent it nearly double. 
Something must be done, and that 
‘‘mighty quick,’’ if I stopped him, for 
some twenty feet further on the water 
broke over rocks with a swirl that meant 
freedom for him if he once gained that 
goal. I pressed the line tighter, the rod 
ereaked and the salmon broke water 
again within five feet of the limit, turn- 
ing a summersault and a half before 
striking the water again, this time headed 
up stream. He started directly toward 
me with an extra burst of speed. I reeled 
in line till my wrist ached and my fing- 
ers burned, but was unable to get a taut 
line before he broke water for the third 
time and was on his way to the sea for 
the second time. It didn’t take long for 
him to take up the extra slack line or for 
the reel to begin spinning again in the 
opposite direction. I used all my tac- 
ties to stop him before he again reached 
that crucial point in the stream and sue- 
ceeded only in making it so uncomforta- 
ble for him that he broke water just as 
he reached the point. My leader parted 
and he landed in the pool below the 
rapids, taking with him my imported 
‘*Silver Doetor’’ and about a foot of my 
leader. 


For a second or two I stood looking 
down stream when the waters parted in 
the pool below and that ‘‘tiger of the 
Humber’’ once more shot skyward with 
my leader dangling from his jaw. As he 
disappeared for the last time, I sat wear- 
ily down upon the stones and remarked, 
“I don’t care a darn what you say, Mie, 
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that salmon is five feet long and can leap 
twenty feet in the air. By the way, Mic, 
is there any of that cold tea left?’’ 

After refreshments, we sat for some 
time on the bank, smoking, talking and 

















An eleven, nine, a ge and seven-pounder re- 


spectively. Fresh run from the ocean, 
and fighters clear through. 
A morning's catch, 
thinking the matter over. I needed no 
moving picture machine to bring out in 
detail every movement of that magnifi- 
cent fish in his glorious fight for freedom 
and I wouldn’t have taken the life of 
that particular salmon for all the wealth 
of the island. I was ‘‘mighty’’ glad he 
got away, for had I not enjoyed one of 
the most exciting experiences allotted an 
angler? And that without danger to my 
own life or taking the life of any crea- 
ture (the disagreeable part of fishing 
and shooting). 





livery member of our party had sev- 
eral similar experiences and also many 
where the finny fighters came out sec- 
ond best, but I can truthfully say that 
after a fishing trip, those instances 
where the fish put up too hot a fight for 
me and got away, have always been the 
most pleasant reminiscences and are 
those which cling to my memory. All 
others are soon forgotten. Besides, the 
fish that get away, if not the largest, al- 
ways seem so and furnish the best ma- 
terial for ‘‘yarns.’’ And should a fish- 
erman chance to exaggerate a little as to 
the size or weight, there is no way of 
proving him a second Ananias. The 
worst the public can do is to form an 
opinion and if possible find out just 
what kind of bait he used on his trip. 

I would advise anyone who has never 
taken a trip to Newfoundland to go via 
D. A. R. Steamer from Boston to Yar- 
mouth, thence via D. A. R. and I. C. Rail- 
way to North Sydney, Cape Breton, via 
the Reid Newfoundland Company’s 
Steamer ‘‘Bruce’’ to Port aux Basques, 
and by this same company’s railroad to 
destination. This route includes both 
sea and railway trips and takes one 
through beautiful Evangeline Land by 
daylight. Nothing could be more rest- 
ful than the ride past the well cultivat- 
ed Arcadian farms, breathing the cool, 
invigorating air, sweet with clover blos- 
soms and spiced with breezes from old 
Fundy’s restless waters to the westward, 
and the broad Atlantic to the eastward. 

After passing the Straits of Canso, the 
scenery all through Cape Breton is de- 
lightfully varied. Bras d’Or Lakes are 
of special significance and beauty. Their 
surroundings are tidy and neat; the 
painted cottages on the hillsides in fields 
of emerald dotted with dark firs, make a 
picture never to be forgotten. There 
could be no more beautiful spot in which 














to spend a vacation—at least one would 
be hard to find. 

All passenger coaches in the provinces 
have a vestibule attached containing a 
wash basin, towels, soap and mirrors for 
the accommodation of passengers—a nec- 
essary convenience entirely lacking in 
most of our New England ears. 

I think it would be a great step in ad- 
vance if our railroads would pattern af- 
ter our Canadian cousins in this respect. 
After leaving Truro, N. S., there are no 
dining stations where one can stop off 
for meals, but good food is served in the 
dining cars at reasonable prices. The 
eustom officers of the island I found 
very courteous and obliging, also the 
Reid Newfoundland Company’s train 
men, who were ready at all times to an- 
swer questions and to call tourists’ at- 
tention to points of interest along the 
line. 

It is 546 miles from Port aux Basques 
to St. John’s City and the rough ride will 
settle about five square meals per day, 
but as only three are provided, a sports- 
man has ample time to work up an appe- 
tite for the fried trout and salmon at the 
end of his journey. The way our party 
got outside the first meal in the wild 
would indicate that we were at least six 
meals behind on rations. 


On a height of land back of Port 
aux Basques railroad station, is a 
grand panoramic view of the rock bound 
eoast of Newfoundland, rolling hills of 
solid rock as far as the eye can reach 
covered sparsely with a coat of moss and 
short hedgy brush. The bright green of 
the moss with the out-cropping white 
rock make a fascinating picture, quite be- 
yond anything I had ever before wit- 
nessed. One thing is certain, if the 
hardy settlers get a living there, it must 
be garnered from the sea, for there is not 
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soil enough in sight to support a New 
Hampshire family for a weak, nor tim- 
ber enough to keep them warm. 

Our first fishing was at Deer Lake 
where we met our guides, then started 
across the lake for the mouth of the Up- 
per Humber. The first or Little Falls 
are about fourteen miles up this beauti- 
ful salmon river. Salmon are usually 
plentiful here. About six miles farther 
up are the Grand Falls, where there is 
one of the finest salmon pools in the col- 
ony. Here are salmon by the thousands 
and plenty of room for a dozen or more 
rods. It is a sight of a lifetime to watch 
those magnificent fish leap the falls. The 
abrupt drop varies from eight to fifteen 
feet and salmon may be seen all the way 
across leaping and trying to scale the 
falls. Not more than one third of those 
that tried, succeeded on their first at- 
tempt, at least, but occasionally one 
would make a clear leap in the air going 
over at the highest point of the falls; 
striking the water just above the edge, 
he would hang there for an instant, his 
body quivering and his fins in rapid mo- 
tion in order to breast the terrific cur- 
rent, then he would force his way upward 
to the more peaceful waters beyond. We 
could count about twenty-five per min- 
ute during several hours each day, trying 
to make the falls. These would weigh 
from four to thirty-five pounds. As we 
were able to get within from six to ten 
feet of some of them, it was a most fas- 
cinating and never to be forgotten sight. 
I sat for hours at a time watching them. 
There are a number of good pools above 
the falls on the way to Addie’s Lake, 
where all of these salmon lay their eggs. 
There is also fine trout fishing at the 
head of the Humber River and Caribou 
are plenty a short distance from the 
river. Good heads are procured here 








with but little walking, long tramps be- 


ing one of the drawbacks when hunting 
in many localities. 
One member of our Prof. 
E. Moors of New 


Hampshire, caught a fifteen-pound sal- 


party, 
Charles Concord, 
mon at the Grand Falls, with a seven 
ounce Bristol steel rod. At the gamey 
fellow’s first dash for liberty, the rod 
parted about a foot above the reel, but 
the professor’s hat was off and his dan- 
der up and he hung to the ‘‘little bit off 


After rod and leader have stood the 


the top’’ while the guide tied the butt 
with reel attached to the second joint 
and in just one hour and a half the 
‘**Prof.’’ with his hair standing upright 
and looking as dignified as a professor 
can under such trying circumstances, 
landed his salmon. The 
found delightfully cool with 


weather 
but 
night’s rain during the month we spent 
on the island. before 
leaving home that it rained there most of 
the time, but this year the weather cer- 


we 
one 


I was informed 
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tainly compared favorably with our New 
England climate. 
. There were great numbers of seals in 
the Humber as far as deep water ex- 
tended. Deer Lake is one of their breed- 
ing points. We also saw plenty of them 
in Junction River, the outlet of Grand 
Lake, one of the largest lakes of the isl- 
and. 

We fished Junction River two days 
and caught plenty of both brook and sea 
trout. We fished Little Rattling 


also 





test the Mic-Mac Indian does the rest. 


Brook at Norris Arm, where we caught 
quantities of trout. Here, I had quite an 
interesting experience with a moose bird 
or Canada jay. We sat on a log by th 
side of the stream to eat our lunch and 
had thrown some crumbs on the ground 
near the log. A pair of these birds came 
out of the forest and one of them stopped 
within six feet of us and took a crumb of 
cheese. I then gathered all the crumbs 
I could find and put them beside me on 
the log, holding out a piece of cheese to- 























ward the bird. She came hopping along 
the log, took the cheese from my hand 
and flew away. Then I held my right 
hand out about a foot above the log and 
held a piece of cheese on the wrist with 
my left hand. The bird came back, 
alighted in my hand and tried to get the 
cheese from between my fingers. I quick- 
ly closed my right hand and held her by 
the feet. She struggled and squawked 
and when I released her, flew away to 
the woods in a hurry. I thought we would 
see no more of her, but she soon came 
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the fiercest fighters, but the most beau- 
tiful of the trout family. 
ably leaped into the air several times 
when hooked. 
sands of lakes and ponds on the island 
that never wet a line and I am told and 
have reason to believe that they all con- 


They invari- 


There are untold thou- 


tain trout or land locked salmon in abun- 
dance. 

The whole interior of the island is a 
wilderness of trees or barrens with almost 
no settlements—just a few along the line 
of the railroad, and these very small and 








Two of the boys and their morning catch, runring from five to ten pounds each, 


back and after looking me over with some 
suspicion for a moment and pecking my 
hand spitefully, she calmly alight on my 
hand again and finished her dinner. 
This seemed remarkable to me, consid- 
ering the short time we were with them 
—not more than fifteen minutes. 

We fished three lakes about nine miles 
north of St. John’s City, for rainbow, 
Loch Leven and brook trout. The rain- 
bow trout are gamey, but do not compare 
with the Loch Leven, which are not only 


The railroad runs through 
hundreds of miles of barren land and 


far apart. 


from a distance, some of these barrens 
iook like cultivated farms, houses and 
barns being all that is lacking to com- 
plete the delusion. 

In other places these barrens are lit- 
erally covered with ponds of every con- 
ceivable size and shape. I had always 
thought of them as low land and was sur- 
prised to find them everywhere, running 
up sloping hillsides and in many cases 
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extending to the mountain tops, miles 
away, while on either side of them might 
be an unbroken forest of spruce or other 
firs. In the fall thousands of caribou 
roam over them, but during hot weather, 
they stay in the woods for the most part, 
although seldom a day passes that some 
are not seen from the railroad. 

I must say that the method of hunting 
these magnificent stags in Newfound- 
land is not to be compared withour meth- 
od of hunting deer or moose and seems 
more like shooting domesticated eattle on 
a farm. In nearly every case the hunt- 
ers take their places on one of these bar- 
rens, Where the caribou cross in their 
annual migration south, and shoot them 
down at a distance of from five to twen- 
ty rods as they walk and feed along by. 
In many eases they can see them com- 
ing for miles before they reach the 
slaughter point. This sort of hunting 
requires no skill on the part of the hunter 
and gives no show whatever to the game. 
There are a few hunters, I am glad to 
state, who will not hunt in this way, but 
after selecting a fine stag perhaps a mile 
away, match their skill in stalking him, 
against his keen scent and vision. But 
even in this way the hunter has the ad- 
vantage of knowing just where the game 
is so it ean hardly be the keen sport one 
enjoys while still hunting deer and 
moose, when even though tracks may be 
seen, in the thick timber it is impossible 
to know whether one is within five rods 
or five miles of his game and when he 
does come upon it, it is pure luck if he 
sees more than a glimpse of a white flag 
or a dark shadow disappearing over a 
knoll or a windfall, and all shooting 
must be done practically ‘‘on the wing.”’ 

The most deplorable thing about the 
earibou shooting in Newfoundland is the 
fact that not one carcass in a hundred 1s 
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used for food. Only the head is savea 
for mounting. As each sportsman is al- 
lowed three stags, the time is not far dis- 
tant when the vast hordes of the past will 
be like the present herds of buffalo. Na- 
tives shoot them for their dogs to feed 
upon and at any time they choose. 

I believe the colony would do well to 
better protect this noble animal, and in- 
stead of charging a non-resident fifty 
dollars to shoot three caribou, have a h- 
eense of fifteen or twenty dollars, allow- 
ing one caribou to a person. They would 
in this way induce twice as many sports- 
men to the country to spend their money 
there and also make a great stride toward 
saving the caribou from extinction. The 
government would derive about the same 
income as from the fifty dollar licenses. 

Excellent willow ptarmigan and snipe 
shooting is to be had in various parts of 
the island, also good wild fowl shooting 
near the coast. Otter, martin, black and 
red fox, bear and lynx abound, and quite 
a few beaver. There are no frogs, toads, 
snakes, woodchucks or poreupines, but 
plenty of black flies and mosquitoes. 
However, we did not find the latter more 
plenty than in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick or New EnglandZin fact they did 
not trouble us while fishing as there was 
usually a good breeze, tspecially on the 
salmon rivers which are generally wide. 
They bothered some at nightfall, but a 
good smudge would soon clear out the 
tent and the nights were so cool, that 
from ten o’clock until about five in the 
morning we saw little of them. 

The banks of nearly all the rivers we 
fished are quite steep and of solid, rocky 
shale with little soil, but from every cre- 
vice beautiful blue bells, wild peas and 
roses spring forth, apparently from solid 
rock and are strikingly beautiful. 

I would advise anyone contemplating 
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either a hunting or fishing trip to the isl- 
and, to carry his own tent and camping 
outfit. Few guides there have them and 
if your stay is to be a short one, it is 
cheaper to buy than to hire. Another ad- 
vantage is that you can stop off at any 
point where there is excellent fishing, 
without being dependent upon guides or 
others for accommodations. In many 
such places there are no guides and they 
are not necessary as the streams and 
ponds are near the railroad. 

I would also advise taking your own 
provisions, then you will have what you 
want. Provisions can be procured at very 
few places on the island and prices for 
the simplest things are exorbitant. This 
advice will be of little interest to the mil- 
lionaires who visit the country and is not 
intended for such, but for the great band 
of true sportsmen who are not over- 
stocked with this world’s goods yet love 
the sport for itself alone and who deny 
themselves many other things during a 
lifetime for the pleasure of such a trip 
now and then. While such men are near- 
ly always generous to a fault, they have 
little cash to throw away and are often 
paying their guides more per day than 
they themselves earn at home. 

I once employed an over avaricious 
guide in Maine, who, upon my remon- 
strating at the double price for his ser- 
vices, remarked, ‘‘I s’posed every one 
who came hunting in Maine was a mil- 
lionaire and I dassent figure my prices 
only on that kind.’’ From this it would 
seem that the wealthy men are getting in 
their work even in the wilderness, making 
it more expensive for the sportsmen of 
limited means by paying guides fancy 
prices and making them fine presents 
besides, until they think as did the Maine 
guide, that we are all over-burdened with 


money. 
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At St. John’s, Newfoundland, I em- 
ployed a hackman to drive our party to 
the hotel about half a mile distant. He 
charged me $3.50 and when I objected, 
he named a wealthy Bostonian whom he 
said he had charged accordingly and that 
he had found no fault. The regular price 
for what he had done was fifty cents, but 
I suppose my fishing-rod case stamped 
me as a ‘‘millionaire,’’ ‘*dassent’’ 
set a lower price for fear he would let 
one millionaire off easy. 


so he 


[ only wish his 
guess as to my financial standing had 
proved correct. I would gladly have 
given him double his price, but unfor- 
tunately I am only one of the million 
with the ‘‘aire’’ left off and just enough 
Yankee blood in my veins not to be im- 
posed upon. 

The native guides have many queer ex- 
pressions. One of our’s while narrating 
his experience with an extra large sal- 
mon, remarked,‘‘ but I suved him,’ ’mean- 
ing he had saved him. ‘‘Iss, B’y’’ is 
used for ‘‘Yes, Boy.’’ They call one 
another ‘‘B’y’’ most of the time. While 
running down the rapids, the guide in 
the stern of our boat would sing out to 
the Miemae Indian in the bow, ‘‘I s’pose 
we better go to right of that stone, Mic,”’ 
and Mie would respond in true Indian 
fashion,‘‘I spo’e.’’ They were good work- 
ers and understood handling a boat in 
swift water and such men are needed 
on the Humber and Junction Rivers as 
the current is very swift, and a person 
not used to swift water and to locating 
sunken rocks by the swirl of the sur- 
face water, might get capsized in a short 
time. 

With experienced canoe men, canoes 
are the easiest mode of conveyance on 
these rivers and will save nearly a day’s 
time in going from Dear Lake to the falls 
in the Humber River, but they are not 














so safe as boats nor so easy and comfor- 
table to fish from after reaching fishing 
ground where standing is the most con- 
venient position for casting for salmon. 

Our guides on the Humber River trip 
were George Gillard, Joseph Gillard, 
Abel Smith and Michael Stevenson, all 
of Hall’s Bay on the north coast of New- 
foundland, some 300 miles from Deer 
Lake via railroad and steamer. 

The whole northern part of Newfound- 
land from the head of White Bay to the 
Straits of Belle Isle is unsettled and 
mostly unexplored save on the coast line. 
There are numbers of fine salmon rivers 
all along this coast that have never been 
fished, and on my next trip I intend to 
investigate some of them. 

Michael Stevenson is acquainted with 
several fine streams on the coast and is 
a congenial companion in the woods, a 
good boatman and not afraid of hard 
work. 

Burgeo, on the south coast abounds in 
salmon and sea trout and is reached via 
Steamer Glencoe from Port aux Basques. 
This is a short and less expensive trip 
than one farther inland. 

If one is looking for good sea trout 
fishing from about the middle to the last 
of July, Fox Island affords about the 
best in the colony. Leaving the railroad 
at Stevenville Crossing, a drive of four. 
teen miles and a sail of about the same 
length will bring a fisherman to a spot 
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where this sport can not be excelled. The 
trout run large, averaging three to four 
pounds each. 

It is my opinion that these sea trout 
are not different from any speckled 
brook trout (Salvelinus Fontinalis) that 
are found in all the inland waters of 
that country and the eastern United 
States, but that some of them run into 
salt water for part of the year. After 
they have been-in fresh water for a short 
time they lose their silver tint and look 
exactly like trout that stay in fresh wa- 
ter the year round. 

There are so many fine salmon’streams 
in the eolony that it would hardly be 
possible for a person to spend a few 
weeks there and not get good sport at 
some point. 

If the water was not in right condition 
on one river, it might be perfect on an- 
other. Some streams are early, the fish- 
ing being best in early June, and on oth 
ers, one can get excellent sport during 
the last two weeks in August, which gives 
three months of salmon fishing in a sea- 
son. 

The open season on caribou begins 
August first, but their antlers are not 
out of the velvet until about September 
first, so no visiting sportsmen would care 
to shoot one before that time, but as sal- 
mon can be caught late in August, a per- 
son with only two or three weeks at his 
disposal, has an opportunity to catch sal- 
mon and shoot caribou during one outing. 


NIGHT IN THE SIERRAS, 


When day is done; 
The dark pines bend beneath their weight of snow, 
Upon the sloping, rugged, mountain side, 

While music of chill night-winds murmurs low, 
Thro’ all the silence, vast, and white, and wide— 
When day is done. 


JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 
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The author and a trout catch from the Pere Marquette. 





A VETERAN TALKS OF GOOD 
FISHING RESORTS 


W. J. JAMISON 


Having noticed many complaints cur- 
ing the last year of poor fishing in 
nearly all sections of the country, I have 
concluded that it was about time for 
someone to say something about the 
‘*good’’ fishing. While it is undoubt- 
edly true that fishing in inland lakes 
and streams was not as good last sea- 
son as usual, it is still true that there is 
much good fishing to be had if one 
knows where to go. The best place for 
all-round inland fishing that I have vis- 
ited in recent years is Rainbow Station, 
Mich., a flag station on the Pere Mar- 
quette railroad, about three miles south 
of Baldwin and about sixty miles from 
Grand Rapids. To reach this station 
from Chicago one has the choice of three 
routes: One, all-rail, going by way of 
Grand Rapids, where a change of cars 
must be made. The best way, however, 


is to go by boat to Ludington, Mich., 
(leaving Chicago at 7 in the even- 
ing, arriving at Ludington next 
morning), thence about thirty miles 
by rail, reaching Rainbow at 8:30 
same morning, Returning leave Bald- 
win at 3:30 p.m. and arrive in 
Chicago at 7 a.m. All the travel- 
ing is done at night, and as it is nearly 
all by boat, one feels refreshed at the 
end of the journey, instead of being 
tired out. The other way is by boat to 
Muskegon, thence sixty miles by rail. 
This is not so good, as you arrive at 
Rainbow two hours later, and on your 
return journey you cannot make connec- 
tions and must lose nearly a day. The 
fare from Chicago, going by boat, is 
about $7 round trip, including berth 
and railroad fare. 

I found here excellent trout streams 
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and the finest kind of bass fishing in 
lakes within a mile of the resort. In 
one lake I also found splendid pickerel 
fishing. There are two resorts at Rain- 
bow, the first, being a hundred yards 
from the station, which is merely an old 
box ear, run by an old French guide by 
the name of Frank Soulliere. He is one 
of the best trout fishermen I ever met 
and is always ready and willing to give 
all information at his command. His 
place is on the bank of the Pere Mar- 
quette river and is quite a fisherman’s 
resort. There is no style here, but good 
home cooking, and lots of it at the ex- 
tremely modest rate of one dollar per 
day. 

In regard to the trout fishing, the ac- 
companying photo of eighteen trout 
taken between 9 and 12 one morning 
will speak for itself. The largest of these 
weighed three pounds, and was a rain- 
bow, as were most of the others. This 
string came from the Pere Marquette 
river and was taken in the middle of 
July, some of them on floating flies and 
the others on a trout spoon. The largest 
ones were taken on the spoon. That same 
evening I took 9 at dusk, on flies, with- 
out moving out of my tracks that run 
from % pound to 1 pound each. This 
was in the Baldwin Creek, one-half mile 
from the hotel. 

As for bass fishing, I have never seen 
better. Small lakes are plentiful, sev- 
eral being within from one to two miles 
of the resort and are seldom fished, as 
nearly everyone fishes for trout exelu- 
sively, and there are not very many 
trout fishermen, either. The streams 
are: The Middle Branch, the South 
Branch and the Baldwin Creek, forming 
the Pere Marquette river; the first two 
joining a short distance above the hotel 
and the Baldwin joining the stream 








about a mile below. These streams are 
all well stocked with trout running to 
good size. A two-pound rainbow is con- 
sidered a good-sized fish, but it is not at 
all uncommon. They take them running 


to eight and nine pounds. 


In the middle branch are to be found 
the brook trout and occasionally a brown 
trout; also rainbows, but the brook trout 
predominates: In the other streams they 
are nearly all rainbow. All of these 
streams are plenty roomy enough for 
comfortable fly casting and are safe, 
with no clay holes that I know of. The 
Pere Marquette is quite a good sized 
stream, being from fifty to 100 feet wide 
for the first ten miles. After that it gets 
broader and deeper and it is necessary 
to fish from a boat. Some fine trout 
are taken in this heavy water. One gen- 
tleman that I met had taken a two days’ 
trip down the river in a boat, with a 
guide to handle the boat, and he re- 
turned with forty trout running from 
one and one-half pounds to four pounds, 
all rainbows. I expect to take this trip 
myself the coming season. 


The location of the hotel could not be 
better. For instance, you can take a 
fifteen minute walk up the track and 
get into the Baldwin at 8 a. m. and fish 
steadily along until 6 p. m., and you 
will find you have only about a mile to 
walk back. Or you ean walk up the 
wagon road for ten minutes and get in 
the Pere Marquette at 8 a. m. and find 
yourself within fifty feet of the hotel 
at noon. After lunch you get in again 
and in the evening you have but a fif- 
teen or twenty minute walk back. The 
Middle Branch and the South Branch 
are but little farther. A party of three 
or four will be taken out on these 
streams in the morning and brought 
back at night in a cor ’ rtable rig for 
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the sum of 50 cents each. You can get 
a guide and a team for $2.50 per day. 

As the law does not allow over fifty 
trout to be taken in any one day, I did 
not see more than that many caught; 
but the limit was taken a number of 
times while I was there. 

The fishing seems to be always pretty 
good, as I was at this place four differ- 
ent times during the year, covering the 
whole season and at no time was I dis- 


appointed—always having enough to 
satisfy any rational man. In addition 
to good fishing the ground is high and 
dry and the climate is exceptionally 
healthy. The soil is very sandy and 
grows little outside of the scrubby pines 
except berries, which flourish amazing- 
ly. Berries of all kinds are to be found 
in abundance in their seasons wherever 
you go. For a good outing, Mr. Fisher- 
man, try Rainbow Station. 





—— 
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Waiting for breakfast. 


THE SEAGULLS—A TEXT FOR A SERMON 


EL COMANCHO 


PHOTOS BY WEBSTER & STEVENS 


To those who doubt the value of bird 
protection I would say, thou 
upon the lowly gull bird and take heed, 
for surely he is numerous in the land 
and dwelleth in peace with all mankind, 
nor is he afraid for he cometh so close 
that almost will he feed from the hand 
of man.”’ 


** Took 


The seagull family—this means all the 
species—are good for just one thing in 
the world and that is, to keep the refuse 
of the sea cleaned up. They are seav- 
engers pure and simple and nature has 
furnished them with enormous appetites 
coupled with almost unheard of diges- 
tive powers, so they are a perfect ma- 


chine for the purposes intended and they 
are always at work from daylight unti! 
dark cleaning up the refuse of the ocean 
which would otherwise become a foul 
menace to the life of the world. The 
nations of the earth have recognized the 
value of the bird and have made laws 
against killing him. Nature made a bet- 
ter law to the same end before man ever 
thought of it, beeause she made the flesh 
all but uneatable (some northern natives 
eat them when hard pressed) and then 
attached an odor that makes the bird 
offensive to all mankind at close range. 

The size of most of the species is such 
that they are either too large or not large 




















Going to the roosting grounds. 
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enough to be killed for their plumage 
and the color of all but one or two species 
further makes them undesirable for my 
lady’s hat, therefore, is the gull bird 
lueky—very lucky—for the hand of man 
is not against him and he can dwell in 
peace all across the land and the end- 
less seas. 

Considered as a flying machine the 
gull is well nigh perfect for he has wing 


his work for him. He will sail and sail, 
against the wind, mind you, and keep 
pace with the ship no matter what speed 
she makes, for miles and miles, swinging 
first to port, then to starboard, rising, 
falling, doing as he pleases, a free thing 
of the air, poised between a smother of 
milk-white foaming sea below and the 
tattered storm scud above, confident, 
able and so expert in the art of balance 
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Just 


cruising and 


surface enough to carry him easily on 
calm days and not too much to ride out 
the strongest gale. 

I have watched them following the 
wake of a steamer for hours while we 
plunged through a roaring head sea 
kicked up by half a gale of wind. At 
such times the gull becomes a fascinat- 
ing object, for. he makes the gale do 


waiting 


for something to turn up. 


that his great wing surfaces are always 
adjusted to the wind pressure to the 
nicety of a hair line; and thus he will 
slide straight down the wind at so flat 
an angle that he seems to be sailing leve’! 
for a mile. Then a quick pitch down- 
ward to get a start and up he goes again, 
like a bit of wind-blown seud, high over 
the ship’s mast, to suddenly adjust those 
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broad wings and again slide down 
against the wind for a mile or more with- 
out moving a feather before he reaches 
the deck level again and shoots up to do 
it all over again. I’ve seen them circle 
and circle, great flocks of them, swiftly 
mounting higher and higher in a wide 
spiral with never a flap of wing until 
they are lost to sight in the high mists 
of the upper air currents, and then 
look out for a squall to roar suddenly up 
out of the sou’west—a squall that sends 
shipping adrift and churns the sea to 
white suds. The gull can sense it ecom- 
ing some way and he climbs up the air 
until he can ride out the time above the 
storm—then he comes sailing back, 
dropping down at a sharp angle like a 
big white rocket until near the surface; 
then he sails where he will on the force 
he has acquired by falling two miles! He 
is a wise bird and able, this free wild 
gull, and he winters by the tens of thon- 
sands on Puget Sound, so that we have 
him always with us during that part of 
the year beginning with late August, 
when he comes from the north with his 
numerous children, until May, when he 
goes back to raise another family. 

He is interesting, useful and decora- 
tive in the way he fits into the scheme 
of the landscape for he always fits 
whether it be sailing on the storm wind 
or contentedly perched on one foot atop 
the ball that ends a ship’s mast or a flag 
staff. The gull ‘‘belongs’’ no matter 
when cr where you see him and he will 
always last because humanity recognized 
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his services to the extent of permitting 
him to live unmolested. The pictures 
herewith were taken at Seattle during 
the past winter and are good studies of 
the gull in action, for there are several 
hundred birds in each picture so that 
nearly every position assumed by a fly- 
ing bird is shown.’ 

It is a great pity that humanity does 
not reeognize as clearly the good done 
by other birds—the ones that have not 
learned to advertise the good they do. 
The gull is a great advertiser and likes 
to get in the lime light, therefore, every- 
body knows he is a useful creature and 


they help him to live by letting him > 


alone. The common field birds are of a 
shy and retiring disposition ; they do not 
advertise their deeds; you must examine 
their crop to see what an immense lot of 
noxious seeds and destructive insects 
they consume—therefore humanity does 
not know the good work they are doing 
and kills them right and left, nor reck- 
ons the consequent plagues of vermin 
that will surely follow the death of the 
birds just as pestilence would follow if 
we were suddenly to kill off all the gulls. 

That, my brothers, is the sermon of 
the gulls, the lesson taught. It means 
that we should learn more about our 
wild neighbors who do not advertise 
their good deeds as the gull does, but who 
are at work eternally, keeping down the 
vermin and should therefore enjoy the 
same protection that the gull has and 
then soon they would, like him, become 
neighbors and friends. 
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ONE DAY AND ANOTHER 





SANDY GRISWOLD 


My memory is wonderfully clear and 
distinct regarding the general outlines 
of two days in my life, but hazy in some 
of the details, especially as to the more 
distant of the two. 

I can feel the warmth of that day’s 
golden sunshine yet. I can smell, too, 
the fragrance of the crab apple bloom 
that filled the soothing air. I can also 
see a small barefoot urchin; pants care- 
lessly rolled half way to the knees, and 
cocked upon his tow head, a cheap straw 
hat, much the worse for wear for hav- 
ing been used to scoop minnows up from 
cut the shallow places of the Hockhock- 
ing, a trap to clap over buttérflies and 
frogs and a handy vessel to carry ap- 
ples, cherries and blackberries in, for 
such a useful thing to the country boy 
was a straw hat. I was that barefoot 
boy. This particular spring day I had 
ny own first fish line and hook, a real 
Limerick. I earned the money to buy 
them driving a neighbor’s cow to pas- 
ture. My father had cut me a nice, 
smooth hickory pole and I was on the 
shore of the ‘‘erick’’—not creek—that 
crawled like a huge serpent through the 
herbage of the pasture. The new, clean 
pine ‘‘eork’’—long and _ slender—was 
dancing on the riant ripple of the water. 
I knew I was going to catch something, 
for hadn’t I stunned one of the biggest 
and fattest ‘‘fish’’ worms I could find 
in the ‘‘can’’ between the palms of my 
hands, and strung it on the hook so care- 
fully as not to expose the slightest sec- 
tion of the blue steel barb; and hadn’t I 
**spit’’ on it twice before casting it out 
into the ripples? Well, I guess, yes. 

Suddenly my cork or float stood up- 
right and began jabbing into the waters. 





[ was all alone—lI did not want anyone 
to share with me my first sportsman’s 
triumph—and my heart naturally stood 
still in my breast. I wanted to jerk, but 
could not control my arms, and I also 
confusedly remembered my father’s 
parting injunction ‘‘not to pull until 
the cork goes ‘under.’’ Once. twice, 
thrice, a half dozen times, it tilted and 
jabbed savagely, and I felt as if I was 
‘*sweating’’ blood. Suddenly, slanting 
low, the pine float started up stream and 
for the bottom. Then my rigid muscles 
eame to life and out it came, with a 
mighty jerk, over my head! Oh, yes, I 
had him, and he lay flopping on. the 
grassy bank—a white, silvery thing, no 
longer than my hand, but round and 
plump, with shadow splotches along his 
sides. A chub, sucker, sunny or shiner 
—I didn’t know, I didn’t care—it was a 
fish, and—I had caught him! 

Another spring day forty years after. 

My boy is as big as I am now, and I 
have left my desk and traveled 800 miles 
for a week’s fishing after that tiger of 
the American waters—the muskellunge. 
Of course I am armed with all the most 
eostly of modern devices—handsome 
steel rod, beautiful silver reel, silk enam- 
eled line, gold spoon, corduroy suit and 
hob-nailed shoes. 

The gold tangle of sunrise glittered in 
the woods and the damp air was full of 
the odors of the balsam and the spruce. 
We were on the Manitowish—my Indian 
guide and I—in a bark canoe. We turn 
an umbrageous point. There is no com- 
motion in the waters behind us where 
trails my flashing spoon; no living thing 
disturbs the solitude of the inreaching 
cove, except a black mallard, which 
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bursts from the lily pads and darts like 
a shadow over the black spectral trees 
across the wild river. On we go; not a 
stir in the wine-colored waters; not a 
living shape amidst the foliage along the 
lonely shores. Back we glide into the 
dash of the river. We have just cleared 
a tangle of clogged logs, through a foam- 
ing, boiling tunnel of black water, when 
there comes a fierce rush—and a noble 
‘‘muskie’’ gives me the battle of my 
life. He is a fierce old gladiator and 
fights with a viciousness that threatens 
to snap both line and rod. The reel 
fairly hums as the old purple back makes 
a seventy-five-yard run. Then, with a 
whirl of his tail, he is in the air, full 
length, curving back in a perfect bow, 
into his aqueous lair, but giving us a 
good view of his golden spotted sides and 
silvery belly before he crashes beneath 
the foam. 

My, how he did fight! 

A foamy swirl on the surface twenty 
feet from the stern of the boat and then 
again my real rings in spiteful glee. Fif- 
ty yards back he once more goes to the 
bottom, where the shells are white and 
the rocks golden. Here he sulks and 


tugs for many feverish moments. But 
all in vain. There is another wild and 
desperate flurry and the big muskie loses 
heart. I slowly but forcibly wind him 
in, and as he nears us his exquisite 
shades and handsomely etched spots are 
plainly seen in the low sun-glinted wa- 
ters. 

The guide now bends low over the 
gunwales, with his glittering gaff-hook 
poised. A strip of white shows on the 
surface and the steel sinks deep into the 
silvery flesh beneath the gills, and the 
great fish is jerked from the water into 
the canoe. There is a wild flop or two. 
and then he subsides beneath the blows 
of the gaff handle at the base of his 
long and cruel looking head. 

The tender tints tremble away into 
the soft pearl of the deepening twilight. 
and solitude and silence reign. As I 
loll back, puffing away at my good old 
briarwood, musing over our day’s sport, 
my mind suddenly goes back to thai 
other day forty years before, in the old 
pasture by the ‘‘erick.’’ I wonder which 
thrilled me most-—that six inch chub or 
that forty-pound muskellunge. 

Put your money on the chub. 


The Rocky Mountain Columbine 
(Emblem of Colorado.) 


In the rocky crags on the mountain side 
I found thee, Columbine; 

With thy petals blue and in snowy cup 
A bit of gold I find. 


Thou art thy state’s beloved flower; 
None other is preferred. 

Such honor rare, thou dainty thing, 
Is honestly cdnferred. 


I'd pluck thee from thy native state- 
To Texas soil transfer— 

Thou, loyal friend, aias! I find 
Thy rocks and cliffs prefer. 


Thou sayest to me in language mute: 
“Your prairies I do not choose; 

Give me rocks and crags and waterfalls— 
My life in sweet recluse.” 


‘hen stay, dear flower, in thy native clime; 
I'll not thy sweet heart break. 

But on memory’s wall, of thy sweet face 
I will an etching make. 


ANNABELLE B. SMITH. 

















A PLEA FOR THE FORESTS 


IVA A. CLUTE 


‘“*The groves were God’s first temple,’’ 
said Bryant. This poet saw in his vi- 
sion the beginning of the universe be- 
fore man had erected house or hut. Man 
lived in the forests. They were his 
home. Here, under the mighty vault of 
green, he knelt and worshiped his Crea- 
tor, and here he died and was buried 
under the floor of his chapel. 

We still have forests, but civilization 
decrees that we dwell, work, sleep, wor- 
ship and die under shelters erected by 
the hand of man. Although we may not 
put the forests to the same use as did 
the primitive man, we need them just as 
much. 

We need them to hold back those vast 
floods of water descending from the 
mountains and thus prevent the mighty 
power of the torrent from devastating 
and destroying property and land. The 
forests, in retaining this water, feed the 
springs and keep the streams and rivers 
at an even height throughout the year. 

We need God’s groves for pleasure. 
The true play grounds of nature are 
the sea-shore, the mountains and the for- 
ests. Here’in the cool, quiet shade of 
the woodlands, the busy man from the 
city finds a refuge from the toil and 
turmoil of trade and enjoys true rest 
and recreation in the natural home and 
shelter of the wild beasts and song-birds. 

We obtain from the forests not only 
rest and pleasure, but health. Physi- 


cians early recognized their value as a 
restorative, and what a relief they have 
been to many a weary being, who, hav- 
ing just survived the attack of a wast- 
ing disease, has sought to renew his phys- 
ical and mental energies in their quiet, 
cooling depths. 


The wild woods give a country #s- 
thetic features. What can look more 
desolate than a treeless land? If we 
look from the valleys upward toward the 
heights or from the summits out over 
the vast plains and see only earth or 
sunburned and withered vegetation, with 
what a feeling of relief we turn our 
gaze to the emerald hills and valleys of 
the forest-clad land. 

If we, the citizens of the United 
States, wish to make our country the 
leading nation of the world, why not lead 
in the preservation and protection of our 
forests, which in their primitive state 
could not be equalled? Why do we let 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy 
lead in forestry? We can easily be their 
equal and superior in this as in the arts 
of war, peace, commerce and engineer- 
ing. Why do France and Italy build up 
their forests and annually plant millions 
of trees? It is because their originai 
woods were destroyed and they recog- 
nized their loss before it was too late to 
remedy it. Germany and Switzerland 
have always regarded their forests as 
blessings and have always treated them 
as such. 

To preserve and replenish our forests 
we need more foresters. There is a vast 
difference between a forester and a lum 
berman and between their methods. A 
forester goes in a woods, cut those trees 
which he thinks ready for the harvest, 
taking great care in the meantime not to 
injure the little shoots and seedlings 
which form the nucleus of a future har- 
vest. The lumberman, on the other 
hand, cuts and slashes all that comes in 
his way. ‘The latter leaves a forest mere- 
ly a brush and stump covered field, 
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while the former leaves a growing, thriv- 
ing woods. 

What we need is foresters, not lumber- 
men; protectors, not destroyers. The 
preservation of the American forests is 
the crying need of the people of today. 

It might be well if the modern nations 
had some of the beliefs and superstitions 
of the ancient Greeks, who believed that 
every tree was the home of a nymph, 
ealled a Dryad, which came into life 
with the tree and died when the tree was 
destroyed. Hence it was the endeavor 
of all to preserve and protect the trees 
in order to receive the blessing of the 
gods. 

Even the American Indians had a high 
reverence for the trees and were always 
striving not to anger the spirit which 
made its abode in them. Although we 
may not receive the blessing of the 
spirits and gods, we may receive that 
blessing of which Whittier thought when 
he wrote: 


“He who blesses most is blest, 

And God and man shall own his worth 

Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth.” 

In what better way can we leave an 
added beauty to the earth than by plant- 
ing one of those most beautiful jewels 
with which God has decked: our barren 
world ? 

The forests have been the shelter un- 
der which America has grown. They 
have been the inspiration of our poets 
and authors, whose writings have been 
the cause for many great and heroic 
deeds. We had much for which to thank 
our forests during our long and bitter 
struggle for liberty, and how are we re- 
warding them? By destroying them 
and preventing their inerease. A few 
people, it is true, are striving to pro- 
tect them and endeavoring to obtain 
some substantial help from the state and 
the federal governments. But it will 
need the help of all, both old and young. 
When the cause does receive this much- 
needed assistance, then may we say with 
the poet: 


As long as the mountains rise, 
As long as the rivers flow, 

Mav the forests sing to the skies 
And shelter the earth below.” 

















A big cat (measuring 5 ft. 3% in.) caught by Albert Whitney of Yampa, Colo., during the 


past winter. 
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Lake McDonald. 








The shadows of the hills are reflected in purple and scarlet. 


BOUNDED BY FREEDOM 


BERTHA M. WILLIAMS 


We had considered the problem of 
the vacation. Now about the site. The 
hunter chose a game country. The fish- 
erman said ‘‘only trout.streams for me,’’ 
and the tired man dreamed of peace and 
woods, without pomp and ceremony. 

We arrived one day at a decision and 
on the first day of September were off, 
the hunter mumbling over a folder—of 
no closed season on lynx, bears, coyotes 
or mountain lions and where September 
lst deer, elk, sheep and goats are shot in 
numbers. 

The camping site of the McDonald 
Lake region, chosen by us after much 
forethought, located in northwestern 
Montana, is one of the most refreshing 
and inspiring spots in America. Far 
away as it seems, it is easily reached. 
Leaving Chicago in the afternoon one 
reaches St. Paul the next morning in 


At 10:30, leaving 
Northern, 


time for breakfast. 
Great 
bound, with no changes, we arrive in 
Belton, Mont., at 10 o’elock the next 
evening. From the broad sweep of the 
Dakotas and eastern Montana plains, 
with their pungent odor of sage, through 
the very backbone of the Rockies, the 


over the westward 


trip is one of pleasure and profit. 
Staying all night at Belton, at the lit- 
tle hotel provided for visitors, one leaves 
by wagon trail over the three miles to 
MeDonald Lake. 
ample accommodations at the log hotels, 
rent a cabin, or secure a camping site. 
The elevation is 3,800 feet above the sea, 


Here one may secure 


and around you on all sides stretches a 
sublime wilderness of wood and moun- 
tain. No other spot produces an impres- 
sion more subdued or profound. Aloft 
rise the rugged heights of the Rockies, 
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the lower hills massed with green, while 
towering peak to peak gleam the glaciat- 
ed summits in mystery and grandeur. 

McDonald Lake, fifteen miles long, is 
outspread before you, its waters clear 
and cold, reflecting the purple shadows 
of the hills. 

The days are warm sunshine, and the 
wonderful invigorating air calls one to 
be up and out, to catch the earliest rays 
of the rising sun. 


where he has found the best game coun- 
try, with no mark of civilization to break 
the charm of the wilderness. 

From our camp we watched the sun- 
set which at home we would call un- 
natural and artificial. The green cov- 
ered flanks of the hills change into scar- 
let, purples and gold on the tamaracks, 
the violets, altering and combining into 
one condensed mass of beauty. While 
we watch, the air grows heavy, thickens 











One of the most songful streams of the Rockies. 


Whether making your way by blazed 
trail through underbrush and over wind- 
fall along the swift, clear streams, al- 
ways under shadow of the deep fir and 
pine, or making toilfully the ascent to 
the glaciers, to pause with awe before 
this great act of creation at last, the 
traveler is stirred with the harmony of 
mountain, wood and sky, and the days go 
by uncounted. 

The trout man is recalled reluctantly 
from his sports. The hunter from his 
field, a half day’s journey from camp, 


and is cold. -The sky descends, and we 
are left with a sense of loneliness. 

It was a masterful thing, to set apart 
this sanctuary for a new National Park, 
and dedicate it to the preservation of 
the wild, and the pleasure of man. Some 
social person may wish it otherwise, to 
see the trees felled, the sunset in the 
open, but to those who love nature and 
solitude, we are glad to see it saved. It 
is too calm, too complete to be rudely 
touched by the hand of human improve- 
ment. 
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A TENDERFOOT'S FIRST MOOSE 





L. V. KELLY 


He came to visit Hank and me in our 
little bungalow shack in the foothills. 
He was from the human infested centers 
of the East and was a source of unal- 
loyed joy and astonishment to the both 
of us. His knowledge of human nature, 
and of life in the great cities was infi- 
nite, but what he did not know of our 
life would have kept the most prolific 
writer in the world busy for many years. 

We met him in a bar, of course. He 
was leaning up against the mahogany 
top and telling the one-man combina- 
tion of bartender, proprietor, and porter 
how much big game he intended to send 
to the spirit lands before the fall had 
passed. Hank heard him and called my 
attention, and we both listened shame- 
lessly. 

**Moose?’’ remarked the Nimrod from 
the asphalt pavements of a huge metrop 
olis, ‘‘I’ve killed more moose than the 
most of them. I have a little scheme of 
my own to get moose. No one but me 
has discovered it.’’ 

**What is it?’’ queried the interested 
man of all hotel work. 

**Salt-lick,’’ replied the mighty 
hunter, shaking some in his mineral wa- 
ter. 

Hank, who has an insatiate desire for 
amusing curiosities here, nudged me 
and moved up toward the stranger. He 
spoke and the stranger reciprocated. 
They drank, and I was introduced. Be- 
fore we had been in conversation for fif 
teen minutes Hank had offered the ac- 
comodations of our shack. They had 
been avidly accepted, and we had ar- 
ranged for our new-found acquaintance 


to be ready to go with us when we re- 
turned to the ranch in the morning 

On the way out Hank developed an 
inordinate admiration for our guest’s 
self-asserted bravery and indifference to 
danger when on the trail of the moose. 

**T think a man who will go out single- 
handed, and tackle a mad bull moose in 
the dense brush which covers the hills 
near our range, is a man with nerve,”’ 
asserted Hank, treading heavily on my 
toe and looking admiringly at the 
hunter, from whose mouth the compla- 
cent smoke came in clouds. 

I tried to break one of Hank’s ribs 
with my elbow and he removed his foot 
with haste. 

‘* Moose,’ 


b 


stated he, when he had re- 
covered his breath, ‘‘are worse than griz- 
zlies. They have no fear and they tear 
amanupso. I once saw a man who had 
been killed by a moose,’’ he added reflec- 
tively, ‘‘or at least I saw portions of 
him,’’ he elucidated, in response to a 
glance from me. 

‘*This poor chap was just like you,”’ 
declared Hank, after a pause in which 
he thought rapidly and imaginatively. 
‘*He was not afraid of any moose, and 
he had a rifle just like yours. He went 
out in the moose country near our place 
single-handed : 

‘*That’s the way I hunt,’’ interrupted 
our guest. 

‘*Yes,’’? agreed the narrator, ‘‘But 
this man did not appear to know as 
much about it as you do. He got on the 
trail of a big moose and followed him 
all day. Toward evening he came on 
him in a little onening and opened fire. 
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The first shot broke the bull’s back-bone 
just in front of the hips, but the great 
brute plunged toward the hunter, who 
was working his magazine lever like 
lightning. It stuck. The bull reached 
him and when we found them next morn- 
ing there was only a smear left of the 
hunter and the big bull was dead on top 
of him with his back broken and a bul- 
let through his eye, which was the re- 
sult of the last shot the poor chap fired 
when he got his gun working again.”’ 

‘*B-but how did you know his gun 
stuck?’’ queried the moose-hunter, who 
had stopped hunting and looked a little 
affected. 

‘**The lever was bent,’’ replied Hank, 
who is great at extemporaneous work. 
Then he looked at his victim. The vic- 
tim was thinking deeply and seriously 
and his pipe had gone out. 

**But it’s a glorious sport,’’ said my 
partner, who began to fear his authentic 
account of a mental moose hunt had had 
too much effect. ‘‘It must make a man 
feel so tremendously powerful when he 
can go out and conquer, single-handed, a 
great brute weighing nearly a_ ton.”’ 
(Hank was taking chances on weights). 
‘*The kings of the brush country they 
are. More savage than the most savage 
carnivorous beast, and perfectly fearless. 
And for a man to know that he has 
brought one of their proud antlered 
heads to the ground with an infinites- 
imal chunk of lead and steel! It’s 
great,’’ repeated Hank who sometimes 
soars to enormous heights of imagina- 
tion. 

**It ts glorious,’’ agreed the Eastern 
man, relighting his pipe, and settling 
back once more in a comfortable and 
self-conscious manner. 

About noon we:reached our home and 
put the horses out. The hunter was 
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busy fixing and preparing his trappings. 
He had a revolver of the automatic sort. 
an expensive rifle, a great knife, hun- 
dreds of rounds of ammunition, and 
belts, leggings, field-glasses, and the 
whole paraphernalia of a real city 
hunter. He secured salt, and early the 
next morning went out with a hatchet 
and a pocket full of the saline substance. 

Following our explicit directions, and 
riding a horse we had supplied, he dis- 
appeared up a coulee which we told him 
held moose at times. He was gone two 
or three hours and during his absence 
Hank uttered prophetic utterances, and 
grinned anticipatory grins. 

Toward noon our acquaintance had re- 
turned, much excited. He had seen 
many moose tracks. He had hollowed out 
the top of a stump and filled it with 
the salt. Near the stump were saplings 
stripped of bark, which had undoubtedly 
been done by great moose, for the trees 
were stripped for ten feet of their sur- 
face. 

‘*Poreupines,’’ muttered Hank, with 
enjoyment, but the hunter heard him 
not. He added that he would remain at 
the house a couple of days before going 
out to hunt as he wanted the game to 
learn the location of his lure. 

The time came around. The hunter 
prepared. He loaded himself with mu- 
nitions and equipments of war and rode 
away. 

Up the coulee he rode, surrounded by 
mighty hills and listening to their unac- 
customed noises. His perky little pony, 
with flickering ears, stepped clinkingly 
along, every now and then starting at 
some unknown noise in the dense brush. 
The trail wound tortuously through the 
hills and brush, and the thoughts of the 
hunter dwelt on big game. He thought 
of the glory of killing a moose single 














handed, and he, in imagination, was al- 
ready on his way back with a tremen- 
dous pair of antlers. 

Then he thought of the frightful re- 
sult of the moose hunt which Hank had 
told him of, and he felt nervously for his 


rifle. It was handy, and he heaved a 
sigh of relief. About a half mile from 
his salt lick he dismounted and tied his 
pony securely. Then with great caution 
and the clicking of his accoutrements he 
crept through the brush toward his hunt- 
ing-spot. As he drew near he noticed 
fresh tracks in the soft earth under the 
jack-pines; great, split marks which 
could denote nothing but the recent pres- 
ence of moose. 


Nearer and nearer he crept to his 
stump, and as he came within sight of 
it he heard a crackling and crashing in 
the brush. It swayed as though some 
huge body were being forced through it. 
With fluttering nerves he brought the 
wavering muzzle of the rifle to bear to- 
ward a slight thinness in the thicket. A 
pair of dark legs with great hoofs on the 
bottom appeared near the roots of the 
brush. He fired, a terrible commotion 
arose. The thicket swayed and crashed 
and a deep bellow rang in the startled 
ears of the hunter. Kaleidoscopic men- 
tal pictures of himself cut to shreds by 
the smashing, cutting hoofs of an implac- 
able, enraged bull moose flitted through 
the brain of the Nimrod, and he fled 
with gasping breaths. Rifle, pistol, 
knife and cartridges went and he ran 
for safety. Running, falling, stumbling, 
until exhausted, and then doing it 
again, he pressed on until he reached our 
bungalow. Hank was in the corral. He 
stared, and he grinned. 

**T just shot the biggest moose I ever 
saw,’’ gasped the newly-arrived hunter 
as he dropped exhausted to the ground. 
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Hank called me and we helped the gues! 
to the house. We plied him with the 
masculine restorative, applicable at all 
times, and supposed to be made of moun- 
tain dew. He revived, and told us of 
his adventures, how a huge bull moose 
had charged him and how he had shot 
it dead with one well-directed bullet; 
how the pony had taken fright and stam- 
peded, and how he had hurried back for 
us to get a wagon and fetch the moose- 
meat and the ten-foot antlers in. 

We harnessed our work-horses ani! 
hurried-up the narrow trail, Hank snif- 
fing rather skeptically, and the hunter 
a flutter of shocked nerves and joyous 
victory. 

In and out among the spruces, and 
poplars, and jack-pines we twisted and 
turned, and finally Hank stopped the 
team. 

‘*Was it here?’’ he asked, ‘‘I heard a 
snort.’’ 

‘Perhaps it’s the pony,’’ I suggested. 

‘‘Can’t be,’’ replied the hunter, ‘‘he 
went like a flash.’’ 

We stopped and I investigated, while 
the man from the city sat anxiously in 
the wagon and nervously held his rifle 
ready. Tied snugly to a tree was the 
pony. 

‘‘Now, how did that happen?’’ ex- 
claimed his erstwhile rider, ‘‘He surely 
was not there when I passed going to 
camp.’’ 

Hank cheered up considerably, and 
appeared to take more interest in the 
proceedings. He grinned at me, and 
told our visitor that the pony had prob- 
ably swung around and hid himself in 
the brush when he heard the approach 
of his rider. 

‘‘Tt’s a habit of that pesky little 
brute,’’ remarked my veracious partner. 
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**I should have told you before,’’ he 
added contritely. 

The big game hunter forgave him and 
we drove on. 

‘*Here’s the place,’’ he said, after a 
short drive further up the trail. 

We dismounted and pressed in to- 
ward the center of the thicket. We 
passed the ‘‘moose-lick’’ and Hank 
grinned. We looked at the moose-tracks, 
and Hank snorted. Farther in the thicke‘ 
we pressed, and there was a sudden 
movement in front. The eastern hunter 
dropped his rifle and started for the 
wagon. 

‘‘He ain’t dead yet!’’ He shouted, 
““Come on back!”’ 

Hank leaned weakly against a tree 


and gasped at me in the helpless exub- 
erance of his joy. He pointed toward 
a spot in the brush. I moved to his side 
to look. 

I saw a great steer standing dazedly 
rubbing his head against a tree, and the 
blood dripped from the stump of a horn 
which had very recently been knocked 
off. 

“Shot his horn off!’’ articulated 
Hank, painfully, from his doubled-up 
position on the ground. I joined him. 
The hunter came back cautiously. He 
looked, and turned his abashed and hor- 
rified face toward us. 

**I—I only saw his feet,’’ he stam- 
mered, and then tried half-heartedly to 
grin. 





Colorado 


Colorado! Colorado! land of beauty, 

Land of hills arrayed in robes of spotless snow; 
1 am dreaming of the glory of thy splendor 

And the music of thy torrents as they flow. 


Colorado, I am longing, ever longing, 

For thy emerald slopes of fragrant spruce and pine; 
And the chanting of thy reckless snowy waters, 
And thy skies of glowing gold at day’s decline. 


I am dreaming of the vastness of thy canons, 

And mid memories of youth; I lie me down 

Where the shadows of the spruce are gently weaving 
Dusky lace upon the needles soft and brown. 


Colorado, I am dreaming of thy rainbows, 

And the patter of thy grateful summer showers; 
Of thy golden groups of slender quaking aspen, 
And the bounty of thy gorgeous summer flowers. 


Colorado, thou art calling, thou art pleading 
In the deep and solemn moaning of the hills, 
In the chatter of thy lightly falling raindrops, 
In the singing of thy countless crystal rills. 


Colorado, land of childhood, I am coming, 
For a prodigal has heard thy anxious plea. 
I am coming! Colorado, I am coming! 

I am coming back to childhood and to thee. 


Colorado! Oh! belovéd Colorado! 

Take me once again upon thy ample breast. 

Let thy breezes through the pines upon thy mountains 
Sing me once again a lullaby of rest. 


CARLYLE G. McINTYRE. 


























The big tree at a distance. 








A MONARCH OF TEXAS FORESTRY 


ANNABELLE B. SMITH 


One of the quaintest and most pic- 
the 
Texas, is Columbus, known in Texas his- 
tory as Dewee’s Bluff, made famous by 
being included in the route of Houston’s 
retreat before Santa Ana after the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto. It is located in the 
southern part of the state on the Colo- 
rado River. It is not known, because the 
wheels of progress have not touched its 
border, neither is the hand of thrift es- 
pecially noticed there, still it bears a 
mark of distinction, for in its confines 
stands one of the monarchs of Texas for- 
estry. This tree is an immense live oak, 
the dimensions of which rival the great 


turesque little towns on map of 


redwoods of California. By actual meas 
urement, two inches above the ground, 
its circumference is forty-six feet. 
feet above the ground it measures thirty- 
four feet. Immediately under the limbs, 
to which point is about seven feet, th 
body measures twenty-one and a half 
feet. Then like a might giant it stretches 
out seven great arms, each one as large 
as an ordinary tree, some of these 
branches extending at right angles to the 
body, as if content with lower estate, 
while others reach up like the Tower of 
Babel, some thirty, forty, sixty, and one 
more ambitious than the rest reaches the 
gigantic height of seventy feet. This one 
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limb measured seven feet in cireumfer- 
ence, fifteen feet up from the body. 
These limbs are finished with bright 





The main body of the big tree. 


green leaves, such as live oaks only can 
bear. And as if Nature was not content 
with this crown of verdant green, each 


limb is hung and festooned with long 
gray moss, only seen on the trees in the 
extreme southern portion of our southern 
states. This makes a dense shade of four 
thousand square feet. And as an old ne- 
gro remarked, with an eye of a shepherd, 
the finest place in the world to shelter 
sheep. 

This tremendous tree is estimated to 
be one thousand and eight years old. 
Its age is based on the ground that its 
annual growth is not over a twelfth to 
seventeenth part of an inch. This monu- 
ment of past ages stands in the yard of 
Mrs. Francis Gegenworth and many 
times have strangers visited her place 
and begged to be allowed to visit her 
**pet giant.’’ 

Texas being a prairie country, this tre- 
mendous live oak is, and should be, a 
pride to the state. It typifies the im- 
mensity of Texas borders, also the length, 
height, and depth of her grand resources. 

Another tree worthy of mention is the 
one standing in the court house yard, 
under which the first court in Colorado 
County was held, when the state was a 
republic, which was in April, 1837. Still 
another is one twisted from its moor- 
ings by a storm. From its half-turned- 
up roots there has come out a: beautiful 
clear spring which has been a trysting 
place for lovers, as well as a conveinience 
to the thirsty creatures of all kinds in 
the town. 


Homesick for the Hills 


I'm homesick for the hills, 
So cool with greeny pine, 
Where jays are callin’ to their mates 
And soft-furred bobcats whine. 
I want to see a sunset 

Like the sunsets that they have; 
To watch the ever-broodin’ hills 

Is a mighty healin’ salve, 


I'm homesick for the hills, 


For my “bronc,” my “claim” and “pard,” 


I want to throw the rope again, 
I want to cuss real hard. 
So take me back out West, boys! 
It’s a balm to cure all ills. 
I hear the pines a-callin’; 
I’m homesick for the hills. 
BE. L. POWERS. 
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Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 


during past years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true col- 
lors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration. 
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Some Craft of Pacific Waters 


A little sailing yawl, the “Argo,” recently 
left Seattle for a three-year scientific 
cruise in the Arctic. She is owned and 
sailed by Ernest Leffingwell and a crew of 
three. Leffingwell has an independent for- 
tune, is a geologist by profession and has 
already become well known among scientific 
men for his work along that line. Though 
a rich man, he is not an idle one, and is a 
seasoned sailor, having been part of the 
company aboard the famous battleship “Ore- 
gon” during the Spanish War. He was 
the man in charge of the Baldwin-Ziegler 
Polar Expedition of 1901-02 and was also 
a member of the Anglo-American Polar Ex- 
pedition of 1905, so that he is fitted by ex- 
perience to undertake his present three-year 
voyage into the ice-locked loneliness of the 
far north. He is a Chicagoan when at home, 
but has the means to gratify any personal 
desire he may have, so he stays in Chicago 
very little of the time and instead of play- 
ing the commercial game with other rich 
men or killing time in the way of the idle 
rich, this full-blooded young American 
builds a tiny ship and ventures forth seek- 
ing what the Indians cal] “the-many-things- 
unknown,” which is a savage way of de- 
scribing the “Wanderlust” of the German or 
the “Call of the Wild” among our own peo- 
ple. Leffingwell’s boat, the “Argo,” was 
built in Seattle and is no bigger than a 
gentleman’s pleasure yacht on the Sound, 
but she is built of select timber and fast- 
ened with copper throughout, so, figurative- 
ly, you could “throw her on the beach and 
she would bounce back.” 

She is a tiny toy for such heavy work 
and she is cramped for room with her three 
years’ stores and crew of four aboard, but 
her master and crew expect her to be their 


home and to take them safely as far north 
as may be and back again in the next three 
years. We who stay at home will harken 
for word to come down from the silence 
where the Northern Lights scintillate and 
crackle—news of new things found and 
properly listed in the world’s knowledge. 
news of successful quest in the bleak seas 
whence the little “Argo” has gone, silently 
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The Argo—a history-making boat. 


slipping away into the haze of the horizon 
like an outbound gull—nosing into the mys- 
tery and silence of the secret-loving north. 

You know, it takes nerve to do this 
thing—nerve, red blood, youth, health and 
money as well as a mighty store of patience 
and a vast confidence in one’s own ability 
to meet and solve the problems of the many 
things unknown as they come. It is these 
problems that have not been successfully 
met in the past by those who invaded the 
North that has added to the mystery and 
the silence of the North, 


























I do nut know if some girl waits for the 
“Argo” to come back or vot—there usually 
is a girl, you know—hut, whether there is 
or not, let us make stroi.¢ medicine for the 
safe return of this young man and his com- 
panions and let us be ready to welcome the 
little history-making “Argo” back to port 
three years hence, for her hulk will be bat- 
tered and scarred by the teeth of the 
North; but those, brethren, will be honor- 
able scars—so here’s to the “Argo” and her 
crew; success be with you. 


Cruising launch “Golden Rod;” 48 ft. over- 
all; 11 ft. beam; speed about 11 miles per 
hour; equipped with a 30-h.p. San Francisco 
Standard engine. This is one of the good 
stable cruisers of the Puget Sound fleet, 
thoroughly up to date in fittings and fur- 
nishings which includes 8 berths, a bath, 
toilet, galley and all modern conveniences 
for comfort of her passengers. Her owner, 
Dr. White of Spokane, spends his summers 
on the coast and last year cruised with the 
“Golden Rod” 1,600 miles along the south- 
eastern Alaska coast and will go north 
again on an extended pleasure cruise this 
season. How easily and comfortably this 
can be done is evidenced by her capacity 











Golden Rod, 


for stores and the fact that she will travel 
from 1,000 to 1,200 miles on one fuel tank 
without refilling, so it is not necessary to 
visit settlements for days at a time unless 
her company wish to; and the fact that one 
can get away from settlements and back 
to first principles is part of the charm of 
these north coast cruises, 
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The revenue service has recognized the 
value of gasolene engines in their boat 
tenders and steam is fast disappearing as 2 
motive power for these go-ashore boats in 








Tender of Revenue Cutter Thetis. 


all branches of the service. Our illustra- 
tion shows the tender of the revenue cutter 
“Thetis” which is in daily use. She is 32 
ft. long over all, 8 ft. beam and carries a 
12-h.p. San Francisco Standard engine that 
replaces her former steam equipment. She 
has a travel radius of about 700 miles on 
one filling of her fuel tanks and is a quick 
and handy boat. The “Thetis” is the ice 
boat of the revenue fleet, going every year 
away up into the whaling grounds of the 
Arctic and touching at Herschel Island, of 
whaling fame. The “Thetis” finds this lit- 
tle gasolene tender an invaluable craft for 
the small errands that are necessary about 
shore and the narrow chaniuels of the ice 
floes, and you can’t talk steam to her men 
as long as they can have the handy gaso- 
lene. 


Cruising launch “Sunset,” a 42-footer, 9- 
ft. beam, carrying a 25-h.p. Frisco Standard 
engine, is one of the entries in the long dis- 
tance race for the A.-Y.-P. Cup held on 
Puget Sound during the present month. 
She is owned by T. H. Huess of Seattle 
and was built and equipped by the Sunset 
Boat and Engine Company for a pleasure 
cruiser to travel 1000 miles at a 12-mile 
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speed on one filling of her fuel tanks. She 
carries 8 Pullman berths, toilet, galley and 
all modern conveniences for crew and pas- 
sengers. She carries in the illustration here- 








Salmonero. 


with the flag of Commodore Henderson of 
the Eureka Yacht Club of California. It is 
necessary to go to press so far ahead with 
copy for this issue that it is not possible 
to give her performance in the 235-mile A.- 
Y.-P. cup race, but that will all be given in 
the report of this and the balance of the 
race series held on Puget Sound during the 
Exposition. There is little doubt that the 
“Sunset” will give a good account of her- 
self, however, as she is a representative 
boat. 





Herewith is given an illustration of the 
salmon trap tender, “Salmonero,” owned by 
E. A. Simms of Port Townsend, Wash., who 
uses her as a fish carrying boat between 
his salmon traps and cannery. She has a 

carrying capacity of 9,000 salmon at a load 


and is one of many boats of her kind on 
Puget Sound that does the work formerly 
done by small steamers and does it at far 
less expense. The “Salmonero” is 54 ft. 
long overall and 12 ft. beam, a good, roomy 
boat with good capacity for work in her 
50-h.p. ‘Frisco Standard engines, which 
drive her 10 or 11 miles per hour. She has 
accommodations for her crew aboard and in 
the fishing season never has an idle minute 
for the salmon men harvest their crop as 
the fish come in to spawn and the year’s 





Salmonoro. 


work covers only a few months that are 
teeming with feverish activity. Then there 
are boats of the “Salmonero” type every- 
where on the Sound and all of them are 
busy. 


The Old Stream 


From boyhood’s fast-receding shore— 
From that enchanted land of yore, 
Fair visions come to me adream, 
Loved visions of an old, old stream 
Adown whose blossom-bordered ways 
So oft my boyhood journeys led, 
By whose incessant, soothing lays 
My restless heart was comforted. 


Beneath long, low-hung vines how cool, 
How calm and silent lay the pool 
Save where, with just the faintest sound, 
Some foam and drift sailed round and round, 
’*T was there I used to sit and dream 

The dreams that only youth may know, 
And feel the magic of the stream, 

And lure her denizens below. 


Under the willows’ leafy sweep 

The swimming hole stretched blue and deep, 

A haven from the summer’s fire, 

The acme of my heart’s desire. 

From out its depth I came enthrilled, 
And in the wane of afternoon, 

Strolled homeward through cool mazes filled 
With sweet and wild perfumes of June. 


And now when come the still, warm days, 
Dreaming, I tread youth’s fair free ways, 
For dreams alone are left to me 
From that lost land of use-to-be. 
O, free, rose-tinted world of eld, 
In fancy now I live them o’er, 
The long and happy hours you held— 
For I may dwell with you no more! 


ARTHUR D. NICHOLS. 
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The Elk of Wyoming Should Be Fed in Winter 


Game Commissioner D. C. Nowlin of Wy- 
oming reckoned well when he penned his 
last (1908) annual report. In that docu- 
ment he advocated the establishment of a 
winter range or preserve for the elk of that 
state. We advocated such a proposition a 
couple of years ago, on the Wapiti Fork 
of the Shoshone River, east of the Yellow- 
stone Park. The only practical difference 
in our respective suggestions was the loca- 
tion, and although our plan received the en- 
dorsement of Forest Superintendent Harry 
Thurston of the Yellowstone National For- 
est, and of National Forester Gifford Pin- 
chot, yet we would gladly forego the pref- 
erence of location for the advantage of get- 
ting such a winter refuge anywhere in the 
elk country where undoubted good would 
result. 

Since the last destructive winter to elk 
life in Wyoming some movement should be 
started, either by the Wyoming Legislature 
or the Federal Government—or both—for 
adequate winter protection of these ani- 
mals. Mr, Leek’s pictures—some of which 
are published in this number, and some to 
be used in our next issue—tell a tale sad 








to relate, and more truthful than words 
could express the situation there. 

The following extract was taken from the 
game warden’s report referred to and shows 
that Mr. Nowlin’s fifteen years of actual ex- 
perience with the big game of Wyoming 
gives him an unusually keen sense of 
prediction: 

The great desideratum now is effective 
insurance against winter losses. One extra- 
ordinarily winter would kill more elk than 
ten years of hunting. There are no means 
available whereby we can prevent all losses 
from  winter-killing, but provision and 
prompt action will minimize the destruction 
sure to be wrought by the ever-impending 
“hard winter.” I would again urge the ne- 
cessity for a permanent winter feeding 
ground. 

The accompanying map, showing the elk 
region of our state, will indicate the strip of 
territory most available for an elk winter 
range. This territory—along the Gros Ven- 
tre River—is embraced in the Teton division 
of the Yellowstone Forest Reserve and con- 
tains but few settlers. Its segregation would 
not seriously interfere with the grazing priv- 
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ileges of persons living in that vicinity, and 
it is a natural winter range for big game, 
where thousands of elk have found subsist- 
ence in winter from time immemorial. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that the 
United States Government would donate us 
this much-needed ground—to be used exclu- 
sively as a winter game preserve—if our 
able delegation in Congress would take the 
matter up, reinforced by a memorial from 
our State Legislature. The cost of acquir- 
ing all rights in the territory mentioned 
ought not to exceed $45,000 or $50,000. Sure- 


ly our friends in Congress from the East, 
who are so insistent about the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, would not 
hesitate to second the efforts of Wyoming 
to perpetuate the only great bands of Wap- 
iti in the world. 

If the state owned this l:nd along the 
Gros Ventre, considerable hay, conveniently 
located, could be cut and stacked as addi- 
tional insurance against severe winters; 
and the hay could be put up and fed by war- 
dens, without increasing the cost of game 
protection. 


The Proposed California Game Round-Up 


Some of our subscribers have sent us 
clippings telling of a proposed “round-up” 
of game in Mendocino County, California, 
one of which we enclose herewith. These 
“round-ups,” while probably not always con- 
ducted unlawfully (we are not advised posi- 
tively as to the modus operandi of this one) 
yet are nevertheless unsportsmanlike and 
should be discouraged, as they are abso- 
lutely detrimental to the protection of our 
big game. While the promoters naturally 
advertise that no more than the limit will 
be allowed to be killed by each participant, 
yet in a “round-up” of any extent it is al- 
most impossible to tell how many deer any 
one hunter may kill, while the danger to 
animal life is incalculable. One might as 
well set a trap for deer as indulge in this 
practice, as there would be some chance 
for the deer escaping in case of the trap; 
but in the case of the round-ups there would 
be no means of escape, as the animals 
would be slaughtered like rabbits in a 
“drive.” 

One of the clippings referred to follows: 

A hunting party that will make the 
Mombasa expedition look like a group of 
children chasing butterflies is being organ- 
ized, to take place in the northern part of 
Mendocino county (California), from Aug- 
gust 3rd to August 12th, inclusive. One 
thousand men will be engaged for ten days 
in whipping the surrounding country for 
deer, bear and coyotes, and the affair, which 
is known as a “buck round-up” is said to 


have the sanction of the State Game Com- 
mission. 


C. H. Dunham, a famous woodsman and 


hunter of Mendocino county, is organizing 
the round-up, and he will be assisted by ex- 
perienced guides of the redwood country. 
Cummings, about twenty-five miles north 
from Sherwood, will be the rendezvous for 
the hunters, and they are expected to gather 
there in great numbers during the early 
part of August, to be ready for the hunt 
on the 3rd. 

The round-up will embrace a territory 
within a radius of twenty-five miles. The 
thousand hunters are expected to form a 
great circle and gradually close in on the 
game, which will be slowly driven to the 
center of the circle. On the last day, when 
the hunters close in, the slaughter is ex- 
pected to be awful. 

Anyone can join in the aunt for the mod- 
est sum of $3 and his expenses, and will 
be permitted to take possession of all the 
game he kills up to the limit of the game 
laws. Every night there will be barbecues 
in the forests, as the whole remains of the 
bucks are roasted for the hunters. 


On receipt of this we wrote to Mr. Chas. 
A. Vogelsang, chief deputy of the Califor- 
nia Fish and Game Commission, asking what 
action the commission would take if the 


“round-up” was pulled off, and received the 
following reply: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to yours 
of the 8th inst., with clippings from the 
San Francisco papers regarding a “round- 
up” in Mendocino county, we have to say 
that this is more or less of an advertising 
scheme. It was brought up a year ago. 
We informed the parties at that time that 
if such a thing was undertaken they would 
find plenty of deputy game wardens on hand 
to see that no does or fawns were killed or 
shot at; and that dogs were not used to 
chase them; in other words, we discouraged 
rather than approved the plan. At the same 


(8) 





























time, we can act only when the law has 
been violated. 

From our knowledge of the country we 
doubt whether the thing would be at all 
feasible; yet some enterprising fellow thinks 
he has found a way to get some advertis- 
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ing and perhaps make a few dollars. You 
may feel assured that this commission will 
keep close watch on this matter. 
FISH AND GAMB COMMISSION, 
Chas. A. Vogelsang, Chief Deputy. 


Some Protective Ideas from Missouri 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just at this time 
we need some good strong fighting here 
in Missouri. In place of a thorough farce 
that we have for two years been living un- 
der, we now have a most excellent law from 
a protective standpoint, but the feature of 
propagation and distribution has been 
passed over entirely. I am afraid the time 
has gone by when the consumption of game 
can be confined to the actual sportsman. 
We must have the other fellow’s help, and, 
naturally, he wants something for it—in fact 
he is entitled to it. I see no final solution 
of the question nearer than to turn our 
present political machines of game wardens 
(many of them excellent men) into perma- 
nent game-keepers, and not only protect, 
but propagate and restock, and allow any 
man to market his surplus, of course under 
proper safeguards. 

[We do not believe that any of the 


state’s game or fish should ever be sold on 
the market.—Editor.] 


Another danger threatening us in the 
central belt right now is that the city ten- 
derfoot has had the gaff driven into him 


till he has taken an aggravated case of the 
“studs” and is threatening to balk entirely. 
He is sometimes a conceited fellow, it is 
true, but often just as full of good and man- 
liness if they are properly cultivated and 
brought out. He especially needs the out- 
ing to develop his best traits and can and is 
willing to “pay the freight.’’ But he has been 
humbugged very often, and at times slugged 
with over-severe applications of the penal- 
ties of the law (frequently for inconsequen- 
tial and, generally, unintentional infrac- 
tions) till now he refuses the woods and the 
camp and says golf and tennis agree with 
him finely. Nice pastimes, it is true, but 
does a man ever really meet his soul face to 
face until he seeks it in the communion of 
Nature? 

I am right now doing a lot of personal 
missionary work along such lines here and 
it takes most of my spare time, but my sym- 
pathies are ever with you out West and 
when I myself die I may not go to heaven; 
but I hope the home of my soul will be 
somewhere between the Missouri river and 


the Pacific. J, 8S. McGEHEE. 
Missouri. 


A Natural Cause of Velvet Retained on Deer Horns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May num- 
ber of Outdoor Life Mr. Peter Gruber wants 
to know if elk or deer do not lose their 
horns when castrated. I will tell now what 
IT know about it, and then he can draw his 
own conclusions. 

When I lived in Illinois I had a friend 
that had a pet deer. When the animal was 
two years old he became somewhat unruly, 
and, thinking it would make him more gen- 
tle, some time in the summer he castrated 
him. His horns were full grown and in 
the velvet—a nice pair, three tines on a 
side. I saw the deer the next November 
and the velvet wag still on his horns. | 





saw the deer a year from that November 
and the velvet was still on his horns the 
same as when I first saw him, and my 
friend told me he had not shed his horns 
since he was castrated. 

On another occasion, some years after- 
ward, I was hunting in southwest Missouri 
in the month of November. We were en- 
camped near a man’s house who happened 
to be hunting with us. One morning he shot 
a large buck, and when I came up to where 
the buck lay, I saw the velvet was still on 
his horns. Knowing what I did about the 
other deer, I remarked to the boys: “That 
deer is castrated,” and on examination we 
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found it was a fact. While we were specu- 
lating on how he came to be castrated this 
man said that during the summer he was 
hunting and scared up a big buck that ran 
off into the bushes, and stopped with his 


rump to him. He shot at the deer; and that 
was the last he ever saw of him. I am 
firmly of the opinion that that shot castrated 
the deer he killed that morning; he was us- 
ing a muzzle-loading rifle with a large bore. 
Oklahoma. H. D. EDWARDS. 


Brief but Bright Thoughts on Game Education 


I feel that I would willingly give $10 
just to see a flock of wild swan flying over 
Worcester this spring; $1 just to see and 
hear a flock of wild geese once more; $10 
just to know where in Massachusetts I 
could go off into the woods and get a 
glimpse of a flock of wild turkeys in their 


ancient native haunts, and a $20 bill just: 


for a glimpse of a flock of wild pigeons 
straggling across the sky. I can hardly say 
what I would not give and how far I would 
not travel just to hear the prairie chickens 
booming again as I used to hear them when 
a boy! 

One by one, as our country has beet set- 


tled to the West, our magnificent game birds 
have been exterminated. For more than a 
century all manner of game laws have been 
tried to stay the destruction and have been 
found wanting. Why not try public educa- 
tion? What could not 20,000,000 school chil- 
dren and their teachers do, if they deter- 
mined to re-establish and preserve all the 
American game birds in their native habi- 
tats? Our educational system could mould 
public opinion and nationalize the effort as 
no other organization in the country could. 
Is it not legitimate work for the modern na- 
ture-study movement? F. C. HODGE. 


Musk Ox and Its Habitat 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April issue 
of Outdoor Life Mr. Altsheler asks for some 
information regarding the musk-ox; its size, 
localities where found, etc. The first win- 
ter I spent in Alaska I was from 50 to 100 
miles north of the Arctic Circle and about 
300 miles east of Kotzebue Sound. There 
was nothing of the kind there and my under- 
standing has always been that they were 
found around the Mackenzie River and on 
East. The section of the country I was in 
was not very well supplied with the larger 
game, it consisting mostly of bears, caribou 
in small numbers, sheep, otter, occasional 
beavers, foxes and a few wolves. 

I never saw but one musk-ox, and this 


was a young cow about eighteen months 
old. She was one of two captured by men 


from a whaler. I think the vessel wintered 
at Herschel Island, and the animals were 
captured in the Mackenzie river country. 
One of them died, but the other one seemed 
to be doing first rate when I saw her. As 
I remember now, after several years have 
elapsed, this animal at eighteen months of 
age stood about as high as a St. Bernard 
o: Newfoundland dog, and it was my im- 
pression that she would weigh about 200 or 
250 pounds, though it was hard to estimate 
the weight, on account of the long, shaggy 
hair, which made it difficult to form much 
idea of the size or proportions of the body. 
From this specimen I should judge that a 
full-grown one would weigh 500 to 600 
pounds. E. L. STEVENSON. 
California. 


Stags that Were Always in the Velvet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a word in regard to emasculated deer and 
elk. If the theory that I shall state is cor- 
rect, Peter Gruber and S. Howarth of your 


May issue have their questions answered; 
if it is not, I hope someone will put us 
right. 


In the early seventies San Luis Obispo 
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county, California, was so well stocked with 
emasculated deer—“stags” they were called 
there—that it was worth while to hunt them 
when other deer were poor. They were al- 
ways in the velvet and always fat and al- 
ways alone and not in the brush. That 
county, in common with many others, was 
plagued with woodticks, which were espe- 
cially active in the spring. To the woodtick 
the old hunters ascribed the emasculating 
of the deer, claiming that the “stag,’ being 
in the velvet, must have been castrated in 
the spring—in other words, when the tick 
was most active. 

Mr. Howarth’s contention or statement 
that “it was last season’s growth” because 
the velvet was not rubbed off, is open to 
question. A deer begins to rub his horns in 
the fall when he begins to think of his 
coming fights. [The velvet is usually under- 


going the shedding process about Sept. |. 
—Editor.] Until that time you seldom see 
a horn with the velvet marred. Anyone 
who has kept a pet deer knows how dainty 
and careful of himself he can be. I once 
had one which was castrated while a fawn, 
and, consequently, never grew horns; but I 
am sure that he would never have marred 
them had he possessed that adornment. 

Going back to our old hunter friends: 
It was their contention that the deer, hav- 
ing lost the incentive to fight, had also lost 
the incentive to rub his horns, and conse- 
quently might carry them in the velvet, un- 
marred, for many years. I am not person- 
ally acquainted with elk, but would infer 
that, being of the deer family, the above, 
if true, would hold with them. 


Oregon. DON J. ZUMWALT. 


Game Notes 


On the informatiqn of B. F. Bondurant of 
Bondurant, Wyo., Carl Eich was lately ar- 
rested and fined for killing elk last winter 
in Hoback Basin, Wyo., and fined $25 and 
costs. 

During the latter part of May Messrs. A. 
G. Allen and F. EB. Jones, under the guid- 
ance of E. W. Goe, enjoyed a successful 


hunting trip in Trinity county, Calif., secur- 
ing in eight days three bears, one bobcat 
and one ’coon. Mr. Allen writes that Guide 
Goe uses three shepherd dogs and one hound 
in the pursuit of such game, with which he 
has killed since last July twenty-six bears 
and seven panthers. 


Sonnet—To Theodore Roosevelt 


Thy Country blesses thee, and sets thee free, 
And speeds her faithful servant on his way, 
Nor friends nor dearer ones dare bid thee stay, 
The long accounts are squared ’twixt them and thee, 
But all hearts question: “Ah, how will it be, 
That far home-coming? Will the cannon play, 
And a wild welcome sweep him up the bay, 
Or will the ship creep through a sobbing sea?” 


I only neither hope nor fear—I know! 
Tusk, fang and claw shall harmless pass thee by, 
And safe thine eager keel shall cleave the brine; 
There is a debt of words thou still dost owe, 
Forgotten, trifling—but thou wilt not die 
Till thou hast paid those two words, “Sister 
Mine!” 





JULIA DITTO YOUNG. 
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Outdoor Common Sense 


There is probably no one subject in the 
world on which there is such a jumble of 
near-knowledge as there is about the wil- 
derness and its ways. A lot of writers have 
gone to the wilds a few times and have 
then come back and broken into print with 
a lot of lurid pipe dreams about “the best 
outfit” or the “habits of tnis, that or the 
other wild creature,” putting down all their 
near-knowledge as certain fact. A lot of 
manufacturers have had bad dreams also, 
and proceeded to put them into shape as 
fishing lures or parts of the outfit that ev- 
eryone should take who leaves his own fire- 
side for a few nights under the sky. Most 
of this stuff is as useless as a set of parlor 
furniture. Some of it is fairly good, for it 
spells comfort in camp, but it means ex- 
pense and a burden to get it there. 

It’s like taking along a big beef roast 
for camp use where a pound of bacon would 
be better from any point of view. 

A man can buy enough different kinds 
of rods, guns, baits, beds, boots and clothes 
to fill a steamboat, and they run all the 
way from indispensable to utter uselessness 
and range in price from a cent to a thou- 
sand dollars. 

When we get down to bedrock a trip into 
the wilderness means just this: A healthy 
man to start with—grub, clothes, bed, cook- 
ing outfit and guns and fishing tackle to fit 
the job. If the trip is to be a week or less 
the grub problem is best solved by the ra- 
tion basis, which puts every bit of grub 
into units of one meal each multiplied by 
the number of meals and number of persons 
to give total weight and bulk. 

The ration can be well or badly man- 
aged, and the traditions of the wilderness 
usually make it bad unless experience holds 
the tiller, in which case the ration will be a 
mixed diet built with the idea of care of 
health and stomach, strength-giving proper- 


ties for hard work, nutriment for the body 
to take the place of the things used up by 
the body in performing the work in hand, 
and, last but not least, the elimination of 
weight. 

The same ideas on a larger or bulk scale 
should govern the grub list on a longer trip. 

Here is a ration that I have used on 
short trips of a week or less in the hardest 
kind of mountain climbing and trail work 
with a pack-sack to carry through the woods 
on foot—heart-breaking work, all of it, if 
you please—and yet this ration has stood 
the test of actual use for years and has 
proved its worth to my entire satisfaction 
and to the satisfaction of other practical 
men time and again: Here it is—all packed 
in a %-pound candy box—a full meal in each 
box and little or no cooking to do: One 
hardtack, two slices of bacon (cooked or 
raw, as you choose), two slices of dried beef, 
one tablespoonful of shelled nuts, one ditto 
seedless raisins, three dried prunes (raw), 
one square inch Swiss chense, four pieces 
Swiss milk chocolate, four caramels, four 
macaroons, one tablespoonful of ground cof- 
fee, one tablespoonful sugar. 

This ration contains, in its chemical 
value, everything needed by the body. It 
is a square meal that does not overload the 
stomach and make you slow or drowsy, and 
you work harder on it and longer than you 
can on the traditional “bacon and beans” 
that are supposed to form the mainstay of 
every camp outfit. I'll have more to say 
about this ration in a future issue. 

The bedding question resolves itself down 
to this: Warmth, easy transportation and 
ability to keep dry while used on the 
ground. Therefore waterproof quality with- 
out weight means that you take a piece of 
muslin (unbleached sheeting) such as the 
women use to make bed sheets out of. Have 
it as wide and twice as long as your bed; 
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sew a piece of hard-twisted cotton chalk line 
clear around the edge-.of it inside a hem to 
keep it from tearing; then take linseed oil 
and rub into it until the pores of the cloth 
are full. Don’t paint it on with a brush; 
don’t dip it, or soak it, or anything else, ex- 
cept to rub the oil into the cloth between 
the palms of your hands, until the cloth 
won’t hold any more. Then stretch it up 
tightly in the shade and dry for ten days; 
then put it in the sun and dry three days 
more, alternate sides up to the sun. Use 
ordinary boiled linseed oil and nothing else. 
This makes an absolutely wind-proof, wa- 
terproof sheet to lay on the ground to 
build your bed on, and gives enough length 
to pull up over the bed after it is made 
and you can sleep safely and in comfort 
through a gale of wind, a pouring rain or 
a snowstorm, and by pulling it up over your 
head you can dispense with a tent when 
you have to “go light.” You can use it for 
a tent or a fly or make a two-man tepee 
out of it. The beddfhg should be two pieces, 
made as follows: Waterproof khaki, blanket 
size, lined with a soft all-wool blanket with 
carded wool between the two just as an or- 
dinary cotton comfort is made. That’s all 
there is to it and it is warm, dry, comfort- 
able, healthy and light-weight. 


Clothing is a matter of personal taste, 
but it should be selected with an idea of 
not binding the limbs, of keeping warm but 
not too warm, and—most important—keep- 
ing the wearer dry. A change of under- 
clothing should never be absent, clean and 
ready to put on in case of a soaking rain, 
a fall in the river or killing travel that 
brings one into camp wet with perspiration. 
Dry underclothing then means good health 
and rest. 

Wool—light, soft, loose-woven wool—is 
the best for all except the outside clothes, 
which must take the strain of contact with 
brush and dirt. For these Khaki is as good 
as the market affords. 

Shoes should be strong, of the best wear- 
ing leather obtainable. Woolen socks are 
better for hard tramping than cotton, but 
they should be soft and loose-woven, as ev- 
erything else of wool should be, and they 
should be washed daily in clear water to 
keep them soft and clean, for without the 
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softness and without having them clean they 
are worthless. 

Personal outfit can be curtailed or added 
to as the person sees fit; generally it can 
be cut down to good advantage rather than 
added to. 

For tramp trips the pack-sack of water- 
proof canvas, using two long 2-inch straps 
that run through loops and cross sawbuck 
fashion over the back of the pack are the 
best for actual use, and you can make the 
whole outfit yourself. The whole outfit for 
packing should weigh not over 60 pounds 
and this will grill the ordinary man on a 
ten-hour tramp. I have carried 95 pounds 
up the mountain trails, but I don’t unless I 
have to, for that is work that is heart- 
breaking. 

Transportation has a lot to do with the 
whole outdoor question, for the man who 
travels in a canoe or boat can take easily 
and comfortably four times the weight and 
bulk that the pack horse is limited to, and 
the pack-horse can take four times the load 
o* the man who goes afoot and carries his 
all in his pack-sack; so there can be no 
hard-and-fast rule for the assembling of an 
outfit except this: Don’t take a pound of 
unnecessary weight nor add a useless article 
to the outfit, and when an article proves 
useless abandon it then and.there. Then 
you will learn swiftly what not to do. 

The cooking outfit is a simple proposition 
that hardly needs comment. 


The matter of guns and fishing tackle 
is altogether personal and no amount of 
argument for or against any particular gun 
or rod would convince the other fellow that 
it was the right thing, if he had set his 
heart on having something else; so advice 
on these subjects from anybody would not 
be worth the paper it was written on. 


The one best bet, the one most valuable 
thing for the wilderness traveler, is an inti- 
mate knowledge of the wilderness itself—its 
Ways and its resources and how to make 
them useful as you find them. This means 
a practical study of botany, especially, so 
that one may identify the plants along the 
way, and, having identified them, know 
whether they are good or not, whether eat- 
able or otherwise, and the chemistry of them 
in actual use, which means to know what 
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the effect will be if you eat them or use 
them in any way. Couple this with a knowl- 
edge of camp usage and woodcraft and the 
outfit you carry means very little, for you 
can make the wilderness support you. 

A good outdoor man could bet that you 
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could set him down in the wilderness as 
naked as he was born and without a single 
thing to work with except what the wilder- 
ness affords, and that he could come back 
to civilization in ninety days fat, happy, 
healthy and well clothed—and he’d win. 
EL COMANCHO. 


In Re Authentic Camping Information 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At times it seems 
to the average reader of the sporting maga- 
zines that all the stories of hunting worth 
the telling have been told and that all the 
articles on camping that can be produced in 
the next ten years would not be worth the 
paper they might be written on. The same 
old deer is slain in the same old way; the 
same old author is photographed beside his 
victim or victims, with his face luckily dis- 
guised under a four days’ growth of chapar- 
ral; the same old Jim and Pete make up 
the parties and they experience the same 
old mishaps over which our daddies 
yawned and went to sleep forty years ago. 
One gets to the point where he fervently 
wishes that the deer would kill a hunter or 
two and write ITS account to our favorite 
sporting magazine, not through any grudge 
against the poor hunter—but anything to 
break the awful monotony of the accounts. 

But Outdoor Life for June, 1909—the date 
should be printed in red to mark the great 
day—has something that will reach out, 
seize the flagging attention of the patieni 
reader, hunting for something new under the 
sun, get a strangle hold on the aforesaid at- 
tention and never let it go until the some- 
thing has been read from start to finish. 

I don’t know who Mr. Stoddard is nor 
anything more definite about him than the 
fact I gathered from his article—that his 
front name is Charles and he lives in the 
town where bad people go when they die— 
San Francisco. I do know, however, that 


he has been camping, has been camping 
more than once, has kept his eyes open 
when he has been out, and last but not least, 
by a jugful, can tell what he saw without 
any sorrowful attempts to be funny that 
seem to be inseparable from most of our 
writers on hunting trips. More wonderful 
still, he can tell prospective campers of the 
devices he found useful in his own experi- 
ence, do it in a modest, charming way and 
still refrain from advising the victim what 
to name the next arrival, when to plant his 
potatoes the next year or what to tell the 
landlord when he calls for that four months’ 
rent. In other words, he merely offers an 
article chuck full of good ideas, sticks to 
the subject under discussion and does not 
give you the idea that he is trying to force 
the ideas aforesaid down your neck with a 
tamper * * * 

Mr. Stoddard’s paragraph on the choice 
of a hunting rifle—with the aside that be- 
ing able to use a broomstick as a cleaning 
rod is no real advantage and that there are 
no elephants in the Sierras—his remarks on 
the amount of ammunition to carry and his 
attitude on carrying revolvers where every 
ounce grows into a pound before the day is 
over, are characteristic bright bits of his 
fine article. My assurance will not change 
its contour any, if I should happen to be 
wrong, but I do want the satisfaction of 
telling Mr. Stoddard that his head—as far as 
what I have seen of California hunting goes 
—IS level. BDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 

California. 


The Accuracy of U.S. Geological Maps Questioned 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was much inter- 
ested in an article by Charlies H. Stoddard 
in the June number of Outdoor Life entitled 


“Hints and Kinks for Campers,” but I take 
exception to the statement made by him 
that the United States Geological Survey 





























quadrangle maps “will be found absolutely 
accurate in so far as the natural geography 
is concerned.” 

This may be true of maps of thickly-set- 
tied or open country, but when it comes to 
mountainous regions they are not to be 
trusted—that is, if a hunter or camper 
wished to travel through an unfamiliar re- 
gion I should not advise him to rely solely 
on one of these maps. 

I have two of them for the immediate 
country about my ranch and know for an 
absolute certainty that they are inac- 
curate, and sufficiently so to cause hard- 
ships to anyone relying on them to get 
somewhere. 

Only recently in a contemporary sports- 
man’s magazine I find that others are com- 
plaining of the maps. There are flagrant 
errors or total disregard to the topography 
even to the extent of recording a Mount 
Mingus with an altityde of 5,800 feet be- 
tween Collins and Le Conte on the Knox- 
ville and Mount Guyot sheets of the Great 
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Smokies, where as a matter of fact Mount 
Mingus does not exist. A young Canadian 
electrician, relying on these maps, came 
within an ace of starving to death, being 
saved only through stumbling by chance on 
a camping party. 

Let it be understood that I do not wish 
to state that none of these maps are accu- 
ate, or that Mr. Stoddard is mistaken when 
he says that the maps of the regions he has 
camped in are accurate. Back in New Eng- 
land the Geological Survey maps were used 
very largely by automobilists because of 
their accuracy in highways as well as nat- 
ural landmarks. But when I start on a 
trip in unfamiliar country I shall not trust 
a United States Geological Survey map un- 
less some brother sportsman will vouch for 
its accuracy. 

I hope you will give this information 
space in your valuable magazine, as I hope 
it may be the means of saving some broth- 
er hardships and time on a camping trip 
this summer. WILLARD A. CLARKE. 

Colorado. 


The Propagation of Trout in Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Few of the an- 
glers who yearly “whip” the lakes and 
streams in search of trout, ever know or 
realize the vast amount of time, labor and 
money that is annually spent by our state 
(Colorado) in the interests of that sport 
of all sports—trout-fishing. From the mid- 
dle of April, the time when the trout in the 
lower and warmer streams begin to spawn, 
until the middle of July of every year, from 
twenty-five to thirty men are busily en- 
gaged in collecting eggs with which to stock 
the streams. 

There are four varieties of trout to 
be found in Colorado. The natives are the 
lively little fellows found more or less in 
all the mountain streams, but most numer- 
ous in White River and its tributaries; 
Trapper’s Lake, the source of the North 
Fork of White River, is the principal 
spawning station for the natives, and from 
this station over 3,000,000 eggs are annu- 
ally transported to the hatcheries at Steam- 
boat Springs, Denver and Sulphur Springs. 
The brook trout, distinguished from the oth- 


ers by the bright red spots on its body, and 
the rainbow, which has a salmon-colored 
bedy, are collected from spawning stations 
along the Gunnison during the month of 
April of every year. A few years ago sev- 
eral thousand “steelheads” were brought 
from Baker Lake, Wash., and placed in 
Twin Lakes near Leadville, but as yet the 
fish department has not taken any eggs from 
them. 

All of the lakes and large streams are 
fed by small creeks which empty into them 
and it is in the riffles and shallow pools of 
these smaller streams that the trout of the 
larger bodies of water go to spawn. Con- 
sequently, the spawning station is always 
located on one of these tributaries, about 
a hundred feet from its mouth. A V-shaped 
gate is built across the mouth of the stream, 
which enables the trout to go up the stream, 
but makes it impossible for them to return. 
Screens are placed across the creek at dis- 
tances of fifty, ten, eight and thirty feet 
from each other, thus dividing the stream 
into pens, which I shall designate as 1, 2, 
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3, 4, and which allow the water to flow 
through them, and at the same time pre- 
vent the fish from getting through. The 
first and largest pen is known as the supply 
pen and into this all the trout to be stripped 
of eggs are driven by means of a seine 
which is used morning and evening around 
the mouth of the creek, and which drives 
the fish through the V-shaped gate. The 
eight-foot pen, or No. 3, is where the strip- 
ping process occurs; it is fitted with a rude 
sort of tub, a table and a dip net. No. 4 
is for all fish which have been stripped, 
while No. 2 contains those fish which have 
not been found ready to strip. 

When all is in readiness to begin taking 
eggs, several hundred trout are dipped from 
No. 1 and placed in No. 3. As they are to 
be used, twenty-five or thirty are dipped into 
the tub. Those handling the fish wear white 
cotton gloves, which enable them to hold the 
trout quite easily and not injure it. The eggs 
are obtained by gently pressing along the 
ventral side of the trout with the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand, while the 
left hand holds the fish. A fish weighing 
a pound will produce from 700 to 800 eggs. 
When four or five females have been 
stripped, the sperm of the male, which is 
obtained in the same manner as the eggs. 
is used to fertilize the eggs. After the eggs 
have been fertilized they are thoroughly 
washed and then placed in water, where 
they remain from three to five hours to 
harden. 

Perhaps the most delicate operation in 
connection with the fish spawning is pack- 
ing the eggs to keep them in good condition 
until they can be placed in the hatchery. 
The cases are made of some heavy wood 


and bound with zinc. The inside of the case produce 65%. N. W. 
is composed of several smaller cases or Colorado. 
Memories 


Did you ever have that feeling 
Just beneath your collar-bone 
When you're overhauling tackle 
By the lamplight—all alone— 
That seems to cry the loudest 
As some favorite spoon or fly 
Casts its shadow on the table 
’"Neath your criticizing eye? 
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“nests” about three inches square, arranged 
in layers. These nests are lined with wet 
moss which is gathered from the banks of 
the stream and carefully picked over; a 
large square of cotton-flannel is spread over 
the moss, and in this flannel the eggs are 
folded and more wet moss is packed around 
them. When the case is packed with eggs, 
a zinc tray is placed on the top and in the 
tray snow or ice is kept which melts and 
runs down over the eggs, thus keeping them 
cool and moist. 

Upon the arrival of the eggs at the hatch- 
ery, they are arranged on metal trays which 
are placed in troughs of running water. 
These trays stand about %-inch from the 
bottom of the water and are perforated with 
oblong holes, thus preventing the fish from 
falling through but allowing the fish to go 
through as soon as they are hatched. When 
the fish are first hatched they have a sac at- 
tached to them which furnishes nutriment 
for several days. After this sac is consumed 
the fish are old enough to eat, and their 
food consists of ground liver, which is some- 
times mixed with a little cornmeal gruel. 
When the trout are 2% to 3 inches long 
they are old enough to fight their own bat- 
tles, and are placed in large tin cans simi- 
lar to the ordinary milk can, and are shipped 
to the different streams throughout the 
state. 

The question is often asked: “Why is it 
necessary to propagate the trout in this man- 
ner rather than to allow Nature to supply 
them?” The answer to this question is, that 
in natural propagation there is not more 
than 3% of the eggs that are deposited in 
the streams that hatch and grow fish, while 
by artificial propagation it is no trouble to 








Did that feeling ever stir you 
As your memory wandered back 
And revealed a treasured moment 
When you bivouacked in some shack, 
Where the murmurs of the waters 
Etched their music on your brain, 
Where you got as near to heaven 
As you'll ever get again? 
Cc. B. DAVIS. 





























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


G. B. A., Dorris, Calif—tIn this locality, 
and I suppose in other parts of the country 
where streams contain salmon, many valu- 
able dogs, as also cats, die from poisoning, 
caused by eating salmon. I have just lost a 
fine pup from salmon poisoning and al- 
though I have looked through several books 
on the diseases of dogs and consulted sev- 
eral medical men, littl€ seems to be known 
and nothing is printed on this subject. I 
know that dogs and cats have died from eat- 
ing the fish raw, more or less decom- 
posed, and from eating canned salmon from 
the can, and from eating canned salmon 
cooked in milk gravy. I have also known 
of dogs eating salmon apparently in all of 
the above forms and showing no after ef- 
fects, but my observations show that nine 
out of ten dogs and cats affected by such 
eating have died, regardless of what had 
been done for them. I should judge that it 
would be of benefit to the readers of Out- 
door Life if you could explain the cause of 
the poisoning, the symptoms and the cure 
it there is one. 


Answer.—From the coast country such 
complaints have come to hand a number of 
times and have been replied to in this de- 
partment several times. Apparentiy decom- 
position of the fish renders the flesh poison 
ous while in the fresh raw state there is no 
danger from this source. Remnants of sal- 
mon in cans, as well as other meats, invari- 
ably produce ptomaine, and if eaten either 
by man or beast is the cause of serious ail- 
ment, and edath in many cases. It is there- 


fore necessary to remove all the contents 
from a can at once upon opening—kept in 
an earthen or glass vessel even for several 
days, will not generate ptomaine poison and 
In a locality where dead 


is not injurious. 


fish of this kind lie about and decompose, 
dogs that run at large should invariably be 
muzzled to prevent partaking of the deadly 
poison. Usual symptoms: Nausea, eyes 
bulging, arched back, slobbering, feverish, 
thirst, restlessness, staggering and ultimate 
prostration followed by convulsions and 
death. Treatment: Soon as discovered pour 
a pint of sweet fresh milk down its throat; 
lard, melted, same quantity, will answer as 
well; if neither is at hand dissolve two ta- 
blespoonsful of common salt in a gill of wa- 
ter and pour this into throat, holding well 
up till all is swallowed—this serves as an 
emetic and the animal will most likely vom- 
it the whole content of stomach, hence re- 
lieve itself of poison. Follow the salt, soon 
as possible, with milk or lard, which, if done 
in time, will save the patient. 


H. R. W., Carleton, Nebr.—I bought a 
bitch the other day and took her home. Had 
her in the house about fifteen minutes when 
she got out. We run her all over town. She 
left town and ran to the country, but have 
seen her every day since. It’s impossible 
to get close to her and she acts just like a 
wolf. She is eleven months old. Upon ap- 
proaching her she takes a good look at you 
to see if it’s her old master, then turns and 
runs away. What can you say as to that? 
I guess that’s out of your thirty years experi- 
ence with dogs. 


Answer.—Not an unusual case. Many 
make the mistake of not getting the new 
acquisition to understand that now they are 
the master and protector. The writer has 
had dogs sent to him from all parts of the 
country and never had one to run away 
from him—made them acquainted before lib- 
erating, and then only in company with 
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other dogs on the place. By chasing all 
over town you made things all the worse— 
made her afraid of everyone. Could you 
have had her former owner come, she would 
come to him, after some hesitation because 
of the fright. She will get hungry, how- 
ever, and presumably go to some house for 
food. If treated kindly she will stay there 
and can be taken. If in an open country 
you could run her down with a fleet horse 
and capture; this, however, would make her 
timid for a long time to come. No doubt 
she will settle at some farmhouse if given 
half a chance, and that will be the better 
plan to adopt because timidity will be 
averted. 


D. W. P., Telluride, Colo.—Some time 
ago I wrote you in regard to a watchdog 
and received a kind letter from you, also 
saw a more extensive answer to my inquiry 
in the next number of Outdoor Life, which 
I very much appreciated. I now have a dog, 
eleven months old, three-quarters bull and 
one-quarter bloodhound. He is a great fight- 
er, and the man I bought him of had to get 
rid of him on that account. I keep him 
chained up all the time, but every time he 
sees a dog he wants to get at it. I want 
to break him of fighting and write to ask 
how to do it. When taking out for a walk 
he nearly pulls my arm off. How can that 
be overcome? 


Answer.—Fighting is one of the inherent 
traits of such a cross and may be very hard 
to fully overcome. The force collar would 
be of great help to you when leading out for 
a walk, as, with this on, he cannot pull on 
chain or cord without inflicting self-pun- 
ishment, hence desists. By use of this collar 
you can also make the dog obedient so he 
can be made docile and refrain from fight- 
ing; on the whole, however, fighting instinct 
is inbred and a lasting propensity. 


R. J. H., Morgantown, Ind.—I have a 
fine pointer puppy, five months old, and she 
seems to come in heat. I do not want to 


breed her now, as that would bring her in 
so as to spoil her for hunting next season. 
In breaking her is it best to hunt her with 
This is my first 


an old dog to begin with? 


bird dog and have no experience in training 
such. What will prevent her coming in heat 
at this time? 


Answer.—Activity and playfulness prob- 
ably leads you te suppose that the pup is 
coming in heat—a mistake. A bitch comes 
in heat for the first time at just about one 
year old and there is no danger in her be- 
ing kept with dogs until then; she will come 
in again every six months thereafter with 
regularity if in good health. A pup should 
not be worked with an older dog, or any 
companion, for the first season until fully 
along in the course of training. Being inex- 
perienced will not prevent you making her 
a good worker on game if properly pursued. 
You should have a copy of The Amateur 
Trainer, which imparts full information in 
the matter and the instructions are so plain 
and easy to carry out that no mistake need 
be made. Outdoor Life can supply the book, 
paper cover, $1; finely cloth bound, $1.50; 
postpaid. 


Oo. L. M., Summerville, Ohio.—I have 
a setter that is troubled with his ears. He 
is constantly scratching at them with kind- 
feet, also rubbing on the ground and whines 
at times as if in pain. Bars discharge of- 
fensive yellowish pus with bad odor. He 
seems slightly deaf, sometimes even totally 
so. Is there any danger in this, and will it 
wear off in time? 


Answer.—A plain case of canker of the 
ears and treatment should not be delayed. 
Partial deafness usually results because of 
the clogging up of inner ear chambers. 
When cured, the deafness vanishes, but if 
allowed to run on unaided the trouble gets 
worse with death ultimately resulting after 
much agony. 

R. T., Minneapolis, Minn.—I am in the 
market for a pair of well-bred pointer pups, 
eight to ten months old preferred. Will you 
kindly put me next? Want to deal with re- 
liable breeder with some assurance of not 
getting “done.” Have had some rather dis- 
agreeable experiences in buying dogs and 
hope you can recommend reliable party. 





Answer.—Must refrain from doing so— 
is a plain business proposition. Consult our 



































advertising pages. We believe all our adver- 
tisers to be reliable or would not insert 
their ads. By inserting an adlet you doubt- 
less could get in communication with a num- 
ber of breeders and easily make a selection 
to your satisfaction. Merely make known 
your wants; many answers will follow. 


J. 8. A., Texarkana, Tex.—I have a fine 
pointer pup, about eight months old, that is 
a natural retriever, but when birds get up 
he can’t be stopped from giving chase. He 
is a smart pup and I think will need no 
special training. Would you advise giving 
him a thorough course of yard training as 
per The Amateur Trainer, since he hardly 
needs it? 
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Answer.—Most assuredly so. To put 
through thé course will make perfectly obe- 
dient every way and enable you to enforce 
any order even if the dog is disinclined to 
do your bidding. Retrieving naturally is all 
right so far as it goes, but there will be 
times and circumstances at which he will 
rather not perform and in that case you 
are helpless. He now chases birds when 
flushed—one of the “faults” all good pups 
should have at the start, as it shows enthu- 
siasm. Making steady to wing and shot 
is an easy matter. after getting through the 
course of training as per book mentioned. 
Natural inclinations, enthusiasm, propensity 
and grit are essential qualities but need 
trimming down to make subservient to the 
gun. 


“ Conchita” 


What in tarnation ails me as I’m ridin’ ’round the cattle 
With Mig’! an’ Spanish Charlie on a dark an’ lonely night? 

I can hear my pards a-singin’ an’ their spur-chains clank an’ rattle, 
But my silence seems to tell ’em that I ain’t a-feelin’ right. 

An’ the bedded steers look at me jest as though they didn’t know me, 
’Cuz I ain’t a-callin’ to ’em as I ride around the herd; 

While the winds that come a-sweepin’ from the canyon far below me, 
Bring a message from Conchita in the vagrant breezes stirred. 


From Conchita—who’s a-waitin’ at the ranch house fer my comin’— 
I can see her dark eyes flashin’ an’ the blushes kiss her cheek; 
I can hear her sweetly singin’ as the guitar she’s a-strummin’, 
While I’m on the range a-dreamin’ of the love I darsen’t speak. 
In the star-world far above me, where the jeweled night-orbs glisten, 
I can see her smilin’ at me as I ride in silence here, 
An’ my heart begins a-poundin’ when I stop an’ look an’ listen, 
Half a-thinkin’ she was callin’ through the darkness lone an’ drear, 


When I’m joggin’ up the mesa where the blossoms greet me smilin’ 

I can see her sweet face pict’ered in the blooms that nod an’ sway; 
When I’m folded in my blankets an’ the long night-hours beguilin’, 

’Tis “Conchita,” jest “Conchita” that the wand’rin’ breezes say. 
When the moon steals o’er the prairie in a flood o’ golden glory, 

Then I’m longin’ fer Conchita to be lopin’ at my side, 
While I tell, in homely fashion, jest the simple ol’ sweet story, 

As I ketch the coy love-glances that she gives me as we ride. 


But the great brown range is silent as the stars that gleam about me, 
An’ the hoofbeats of my bronco give a dull an’ muffled sound; 
An’ I wonder does Conchita find it lonely there without me, 
Would her smiles be any brighter if she knew I was around? 
Seems to me the prairie breezes whisper love-notes in their sighin’, 
Whisper to me of Conchita as they drift an’ drift away; 
An’ the echoes from the mesa lilt the message in replyin’— 
’Tis “Conchita,” jest “Conchita” that I’m hearin’ all the day! 





E, A. BRININSTOOL. 
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Announcement 


We are more than pleased to inform our 
readers that the famous expert rifle, revol- 
ver and shotgun shooter, Captain A. H. 
Hardy, has promised to furnish Outdoor 
Life with an article each month relating to 
firearms and their use. We are in hopes 


of having the first of the series to appear 
in our August number and believe they will 
be eagerly read by all who are looking for 
reliable matter from a thoroughly reliable 
source—and there are few men among those 
who are expert in the use of arms as cap- 
able of writing on the subject as is Captain 


Hardy. For years he has been engaged in 
giving exhibitions of his phenomenal shoot- 
ing and it is perfectly safe to state that not 
in a single instance has his audience been 
disappointed. 

A few of the many wonderful feats per- 
formed by Captain Hardy include the fol- 
lowing: 

With the rifle he hits small iron wash- 
ers, thrown into the air, pennies, marbles, 
etc., even shooting through the small hole 
in a washer, which is pasted over with pa- 
per; hits a small wooden ball three and 
four times, and a tin can five times before 
it touches the ground; hits small objects 
with a rifle in all sorts of positions, while 
looking into a mirror; also shoots objects 
with rifle resting at hip, ejects a .22 car- 
tridge from rifle, reloads and hits it while 
it is in mid-air. This is no doubt the most 
difficult trick performed by any expert. 


Captain Hardy concludes by giving an imi- 
tation of a gatling gun, then shoots the pro- 
file of an Indian head, Uncle Sam, a rabbit 
or anything suggested by the audience. The 
splitting of cards edgewise with a rifle bul- 
let is one of the least difficult of Captain 
Hardy’s accomplishments. 

With a six-shooter in each hand he 
breaks two bottles placed ten feet apart and 
twenty feet from him, shooting both at the 
same instant. He then shoots small objects 
with the revolver upside down and in other 
positions, using either hand. 

With the shotgun he hits a tin can six 
times in mid-air; lays shotgun on ground, 
throws two objects into the air and hits 
both; he then throws four objects in the air 
and breaks all before they touch the 
ground; ejects empty shell from gun and 
tears it to pieces before it touches the 
ground. In this and many other interesting 
feats, Captain Hardy uses an ordinary re- 
peating shotgun. 

One of his latest and most difficult feats 
is to shoot at and hit one swinging and one 
stationary target at same instant, shooting 
with a revolver in each hand. As to how 
all these astounding feats are accomplished 
and the methods to be employed to become 
proficient in the use of the weapons he 
handles with such unerring accuracy, we 
can safely leave with Captain Hardy to ex- 
plain in future issues of Outdoor Life. 








The Battle of the Gases 
By Chauncey Thomas. 
In the last analysis the air presents the 


hardest problems in the science of shooting. 
The lens, in the form of the telescope, 


solves the question of sighting. Recoil can 
easily be overcome by weight in the gun 
itself, or by attaching the gun to some com- 


























paratively solid object (which is practi- 


cally the same thing) or 
charges the same instant in diametrically 
opposite directions. Combination of metals 
and other elements (mostly carbon at pres- 
ent) in the form of steel gives us material 
strong enough to confine our propelling 
power up to certain comparatively high 
breaking limits today, and with the almost 
sure promise of sooner or later fulfilling 
all the demands we care to put upon it. In 
explosives we have within either our hand 
or in sight practically all the power we need 
to drive a bullet as fast as the attraction 
of the earth will allow us: that is, if it 
were not for the air we could send a bullet 
at the rate that would keep on going forever 
at just a certain fixed distance above the 
earth’s surface, thus giving what is com- 
monly called a “flat” trajectory but which 
is really a trajectory with a curvature just 
equal to the curve of the earth. About 26,- 
000 feet per second is said to be the speed 
required for this constant “flat” trajectory. 
Some figures that cannot very well be given 
here show that a velocity of 32,000 feet per 
second would cause a bullet or a charge of 
shot to leave the earth forever! 

Now all this is theoretically correct in a 
vacuum; in other words, except for the air. 
The air is the shooter’s arch-enemy, and so 
far we have not even a hint, I might say 
even a hope, of overcoming the action of the 
air in shooting. The resistance to the front 
part of a bullet and the sucking, back-draw- 
ing vacuum formed behind the bullet forces 
us to rotate our bullet, and this gives rise 
to many troubles both in the gun barrel 
and in the “drift” of the bullet when once 
free of the gun. A_ bullet, by the way, 
“drifts” either to right or left in the direc- 
tion the top part of the bullet is going when 
it spins because the bullet falls from the 
instant it leaves the muzzle of the gun and 
thus packs the air under it and consequently 
thins the air above it. This gives the bot- 
tom part of the bullet a stronger grip on 
the air than the top part of the bullet does, 
hence the bullet “rolls” on the heavier, 
thicker, more “sticky” air beneath it just 
as a log rolls on the ground. 

The air begins to stop the flight of the 
bullet (or a charge of shot) the very instant 
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it is beyond the propelling power of the 
powder gas. This propelling power prob- 
ably does not stop exactly at the muzzle of 
the gun, but acts for an inch or two beyond 
the muzzle. As we all know a bullet leaving 
the gun at 2,000 feet per second is soon 
slowed down and finally brought to a dead 
stop by the action of the air. If it were 
possible to keep an ordinary rifle bullet in 
the air for one or two minutes the air would 
probably bring it to a dead standstill—that 
is, not considering the action of gravity. 
Set a wheel to spinning in the air and time 
it—a top, for instance. Then repeat the op- 
eration in a vacuum and you get the resist- 
ance of the air on that wheel or top. The 
result is surprising. Take a stream of wa- 
ter as another example. The friction of the 
water on the pebbles, rocks and other ob- 
structions can be easily realized, and it is 
commonly supposed (at least so I was 
taught in the public schools) that the part 
of the water that runs the fastest is the 
middle of the stream on the surface. But 
such is not the case. On a rough average, 
the water flows fastest about one-fifth the 
way down from the surface in the middle of 
the stream. The reason for this is the re- 
sistance, or friction, of the air on the water 
at the surface. 

The depth varies according to the shape 
of the cross-section of the stream, the ra- 
pidity of its flow—that is, the angle of its 
descent—and the character of its bottom 
and banks, whether smooth or rough. Also 
an object in the surface of the stream does 
not drift down as fast as even the surface 
water runs. All this is due to this more 
or less gummy substance, the air. 

But our trouble with the air is not lim- 
ited alone to its action on the bullet free 
from the gun. When the bullet begins to 
move from the firing chamber it encoun- 
ters a column of air in the barrel of the 
gun that must be pushed out. Now, the air 
is very elastic, yet it cannot be moved in- 
stantly, any more than any other substance, 
gas, liquid or solid. Freeze a gun in a 
solid cake of ice ten feet square and fire it 
by means of an electric wire. This has 
never been done that I know of, but one 
can easily imagine the result. This is a 
case of a solid in and around the gun. Now 
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put the gun (or rather another gun!) say 
100 feet under water and fire it the same 
way. The results in this case had also bet- 
ter be left to the imagination. Here is the 
gun in a liquid. 

We do this—shooting under water—to 
some extent, in regard to torpedoes, but in 
such a way that the resistance met with 
from the water is nowhere near what it 
would be comparatively if we should fire a 
rifle, revolver or shotgun fully submerged 
and with the water in the barrel. 

Now, when we fire a gun in the air 
something like the case of the frozen-in-ice 
or water-covered-and-filled gun happens. The 
main difference is that the air, being a 
gas, is very elastic and also moves upon 
itself more readily than a liquid or a solid. 
Any solid under sufficient pressure will flow 
like a liquid or a gas. The air in the barrel 
is not all pushed out at once ahead of the 
bullet, like a modern ramrod would be, but 
is jammed together, condensed, in other 
words. This allows the air near the muzzle 
a chance, a short time, to get started away 
in all directions from the muzzle, thus mak- 
ing room for the air inside the barrel so 
that it can get out ahead of the bullet. 

The air pressure of sixteen pounds to the 
square inch is, comparatively, nothing for 
the bullet to contend with, but the pressure 
exerted by the condensed air in the barrel 
is considerable. The results can be seen 
in practice if we choke the muzzle even with 
a bit of soft snow, or even with a stray 
blade of grass. A “burst,” “ringed” or 
sprung barre] is usually the resuut. 

If we could fire our gun in a vacuum 
the results would be surprising. Not only 
would we develop a much higher velocity 
with the same gun and load, but we would 
have less recoil, and our bullet at a mile 
from the muzzle would be going at the same 
rate as when it left the barrel; or at ten or 
a hundred miles, that is, until it was drawn 
down to the surface of the earth and 
stopped by contact or friction with some 
solid or liquid (water) of the earth itself. 
Nor need we spin a bullet in a vacuum, or 
at least but very little. I believe that a 


projectile would slowly go end over end 
even in a vacuum, for causes not connected 
in any way with the air but due to the na- 








ture of all things to rotate if lett free be- 
cause of the magnetic and gravity attrac- 
tion of other bodies, even remote, such as 
the moon, a distant mountain, or the sun. 
But this does not concern us here. I have 
mentioned it elsewhere to a slight extent in 
the case of the wagon wheel in my article, 
“The Flight of a Bullet.” This aside, it is 
the air that causes us to spin our bullets, 
which brings in its train a host of woes 
from gas cutting to drifting, cleaning to cop- 
per jackets. 

I might mention here one curious fact: 
It is very doubtful if there is a single ar- 
tistic picture in existence showing the ex- 
plosion of a firearm that is correct. The 
conventional drawing or painting of a can- 
non, rifle or revolver at the instant of firing 
shows the fire and smoke coming out the 
barrel in a sort of wedge-shape, ending in 
a sort of mushroom cloud. The real shape 
is something like a gas flame viewed from 
its broad side. In fact, the flame from a 
gun is a gas flame, and nothing else. When 
in the fighting top of the Monitor “Arkan- 
saw” coming up the Mississippi near St. 
Louis at the time of the World’s Fair, I no- 
ticed time and again that the revolver and 
gun shots the rivermen and others along the 
banks fired to welcome the warship all 
showed in the growing dusk as a half-oval 
shape and by no means the conventional 
but incorrect wedge-shape so universally de- 
picted. 

The same thing is noticed if one is shot 
at with black powder at close range (blanks 
of course). The face of the shooter is hid- 
den for the instant in a circle of flame— 
and the effect, were bullets used, would be 
much more pronounced due to the greater 
pressure of the powder gas in the barrel. 
A long narrow squirt from a gun in a pic- 
ture may be art, but it is not science, any 
more than is the artistic figure of a dragon 
or the conventional angel, such as the mag- 
nificent “Winged Victory” in many ways, 
perhaps the most beautiful, lifelike statue 
ever cut from marble. Science and art may 
be sisters—but they are by no means twins. 
So on this basis we may as well forgive 
the artist, for a big, bulging, half-oval gas 
flame at the mouth of his revolver would 
certainly spoil the artistic effects of the 














shot. All I wish to do here is to call atten- 
tion to the fact that such pictures are in- 
correct, yet not therefore inartistic. 

Now here is something I want to call at- 
tention to as showing how much—for more 
than even most riflemen imagine—the air 
retards the flight of a bullet. We all know 
what happens, or is likely to happen, if we 
get a bit of snow in the muzzle of our gun. 
Suppose we put a piece of very thin steel 
over the muzzle of our gun and exhaust the 
air from the barrel: not a partial vacuum 
but a nearly complete one, say no air in it 
but what might evaporate from the frozen 
(solid) air in it, if any. Now, fire our gun 
—and what would happen when the bullet 
struck that for-the-time-being immovable 
wall of air, merely covered with a thin skin 
of sheet steel? No one knows that I am 
aware of—As I have never heard of the ex- 
periment being tried—and scientific fore- 
casts are dangerous to make with any de- 
gree of certainty because some unthought- 
of property of matter would perhaps come 
into play—but the chances are—if we may 
be allowed to predict—that our muzzle and 
even bullet would be shattered. To carry 
the affair a step farther: Suppose the gun 
to be in a vacuum so that the bullet could 
get free from the muzzle in safety—then 
let it hit the air. I am inclined to think 
that the bullet would be shattered or at 
least mushroomed or deformed to some de- 
gree, depending on its composition and ve- 
locity. Shooting into steel or water is not 
exactly the same as this case. When we do 
this we have a compact, violent mass of air 
ahead of the bullet to start the steel or 
water in motion. Hence the bullet does not 
strike either the steel or the water but 
pushes it aside gradually, the air acting as 
an entering wedge, or much as a snow plow 
acts for an engine against a bank of snow. 
Lest anyone think that the air could not 
thus affect the stee] or the water we have 
but to glance at the action of dynamite 
(a gas, just as air is, when exploded) in 
steel, or the action of the wind (air, itself, 


in motion), in the water in the form of 
waves. 








There is no known line between a gas, 
a liquid or a solid any more than there is 
between the animal] the vegetable and the 
mineral kingdom, nor between animate and 
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inanimate. One grades into the other, like 
the colors of the rainbow; so with a gas, 
a liquid and a solid. Strike the air quick 
enough and it is a solid—just as hard and 
rigid and everything else, so far as we 
know, as is steel itself. 

And this is the stuff we must shoot 
through! It is only by going about it grad- 
ually, giving the air plenty of time to get 
out of the way, that a bullet can get through 
it at all. It is much like a man going 
through a herd of cattle. The similarity is 
too apparent to'be carried out here. 

All this has to do with air considered 
as quiet, having no motion of its own. But 
we all know of the action of wind on bul- 
lets. This we will pass over as common 
knowledge. The action of the different 
density of the air and the moisture it car- 
ries—both as mist and as raindrops—on 
bullets is not quite so well known. The 
air contains no two cubic inches just alike, 
its character and motion changes not only 
every inch but every portion of an inch 
our bullet must travel. A glance at acloud 
or a whiff of smoke shows this on a huge 
scale. It is just as true for a cubic inch of 
air as it is for a cubic mile of air. All this 
causes our bullet to “tremple,” that is, vi- 
brate, hence wiggle around a good deal from 
gun to target. Altitude has a great deal to 
do with the shooting qualities of a gun, as 
everyone knows: also the temperature and 
the dryness of the atmosphere. 

But our subtle accuracy-spoiling air not 
only puts violent disturbing hands on our 
bullets, both in the barre] and out, but it 
sadly interferes with sighting. To some 
extent every inch of air between the gun 
and the target is a deformed lens. We all 
know what that means when it comes to 
results. In a word, the target twinkles. At 
100 or 1,000 yards the human eye does not 
detect this, except in the extreme case of 
“heat waves” or mirage—but if the target 
were 100 miles away and we could see it, 
then it would jump and flash just as does a 
star. The light from a star, by the way, 
is far more steady, so far as we know, 
before it enters the writhing atmosphere, 
,than is any target on the surface of the 
earth. 

In shooting our great problem is to gain 
in accuracy. Repeating and automatic guns 
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are largely an effort to insure a hit—that is, 
insure accuracy. Striking power we have in 
plenty—at least against living targets—es- 
pecially in the possibilities of the explosive 
bullet. Recoil we can easily overcome. Not 
considering just here the breaking limit of 
our material, we can easily have a ten- 
pound gun throw a one-pound shot a mile 
with no more recoil on the human shoulder 
than an ordinary shotgun, if as much. In 
theory we can do away with recoil against 
the shoulder entirely, reduce it to a zero, 
but it is only a matter of public demand— 
a question of economics instead of gunnery 
—to have such a comparatively recoilless 
gun. Telescope sights permit us to sight a 
gun far closer than it will shoot—i.e. 50” of 
the arc. Automatic devices load the gun 
today far faster than the human finger, or 
even eye and mind can discharge it. In 
everything we can take comparatively giant 
strides ahead in gunning, all except in ac- 
curacy. And this is mostly due to the air. 

This far-from-transparent, gummy, writh- 
ing, distorting ocean of air over whose bot- 
tom we humans crawl like crabs and in 
which we are just learning to swim (e. i. 
with the aid of “flying’(?) machines)—this 
fluid hinders our shooting and sighting com- 
pared with what we might do in the ether 
above fully as much, if not more, than 
the salt water of the sea would interfere 
compared to the air. It was ages before 
men realized that there was such a thing 
as air, just as a deep-sea fish never saw the 
ocean nor knows that it exists. It is his 
world, is everywhere, hence not noticeable 
to the senses any more than the ether is 
to us. 

Even today we humans know compara- 
tively little of the air. Only within the past 
few years have two new and heretofore un- 
guessed elements been discovered to be a 
part of the air. Its actions in large masses, 
like the winds, from the little twister kick- 
ing up dust in the road to the waterspout 
and the cyclone, are almost as much a mys- 
tery today as they were in the times of the 
Pyramids: and its actions in minute quan- 
tities is even less understood. It is possi- 
ble that when we come to know the air 
that we can overcome it—can make it do 
our bidding—and leave our bullets alone, for 
instance—but this is hardly probable, any 


more than we shall probably be able to 
overcome the action of - gravitation. 

In fact there is a dim, a very dim yet 
a shadow of a hint that some day we may 
perhaps neutralize the action of gravitation, 
that is, overcome the weight of a carload 
of iron ore, for instance, and move it from 
place to place on the earth’s surface as eas- 
ily as we carry a watch—or even send it all 
by itself “via wireless’—but friction and 
inertia are entirely different matters. In 
a very crude way we can neutralize or 
overcome gravitation with a magnet, but to 
overcome friction and inertia we would 
probably have to understand what Matter is 
(and probably also Energy) and that seems 
beyond all human hope. 

In regard to bullets, velocity will over- 
come gravitation; in fact, if it were not for 
gravitation our largest cannon of today 
would be too long ranged unless mounted 
very high, because—going in a straight line 
and fired from a ship—the projectile would 
hit the surface of the sea before it could 
reach the water line of a floating foe. Gravi- 
tation allows the sailor gunner to throw 
his shells over the edge of the _hori- 
zon and then obligingly pulls them down in 
a killing curve to the enemy’s water line. 

Gravitation, by the way, has nothing to 
do with the striking force of a bullet. That 
is due to its mass, and has nothing to do 
with weight. Mass has weight because of 
gravitation; overcome the action of gravi- 
tation and you have destroyed the weight 
but the mass remains the same. For in- 
stance, fancy a railroad track a mile long 
and in it a 100-ton engine going a mile a 
minute. It strikes a_ stationary freight 
train with a certain definite “striking 
force” just as does a bullet on a much 
smaller scale. Now fancy a huge magnet a 
mile long just over the rails, attracting 
that engine 99 tons. The engine weighs now 
only one ton. Run it against the freight 
train with the same speed as before and it 
will hit with just the same force as it did 
before. If it were practical we might re- 
duce the weight of that engine—by means 
of the magnet—to one pound or even to one 
ounce or one grain or even exactly balance 
the pull of the earth and thus reauce the 
weight of that engine to 0, yet it would 
still collide with the freight train with the 
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same force and hence wrecking power—as 
it did when there was no magnet and it 
weighed 100 tons. 


At a weight of 0 (zero) its friction on 
the earth would be nothing (zero) yet its 
friction on the air would be just the same 
no matter what its weight. So with a bul- 
let, for in the last analysis a bullet and 
an engine are exactly the same thing—mat- 
ter in motion. Run an engine in a tunnel 
a mile long, choke up one end of the tun- 
nel, explode a tew tons of powder behind it 
—and you will “shoot” that engine out of 
that “bore” just as you will a bullet out of 
a rifle or a pea out of a tin tube. Such a 
combination might satisfy some of our big- 
gun cranks (I’m one of ’em, myself) and is 
hereby respectfully submitted to the consid- 
eration of a certain party concerning whom 
it will probably be a case of Roosevelted 
lions in Africa and lionized Roosevelt in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

The study of bullets is the study of 
gases. Concerning the gases behind the 
bullet we know far more than the gases in 
front of it—the air. Yet on both does ac- 
curacy depend; and without accuracy our 
gun is worthless. 

Some striking force, of course, we must 
have, but give us perfect accuracy and we 
need only a mere fraction of the striking 
force we now use. A BB shot from a Flo- 
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bert rifle, or even from that most danger- 
ous of guns, the .22 cast-iron pistol, in 
the eye, up the nostril or into the great 
artery of the neck will not only instantly 
disable but finally kill a soldier. Everything 
else we have today, great striking force, 
automatic loading, sights galore, recoil pads, 
rifling, sling straps, wind gauges, range find- 
ers, fire control, calibers and powders and 
bullets without number, traps, clay pigeons, 
almost all the outfit of the gunner, in fact, 
are either directly or indirectly for one pur- 
pose—accuracy; either to increase accuracy 
or overcome its defects. And behind all this 
is our subtle, elusive enemy—the air. 


The air carries the sound of our clumsy 
feet to the exquisitely tuned ears of our 
game; the air carries the pungent odor of 
even our freshly bathed bodies to the dull- 
est of wild nostrils; the air twists the ray 
of light reflected from the fur and feather 
to our squinting eyes; the air cushions and 
blows aside our best-placed shots; the air 
fills our lungs and eyes with dust, drenches 
us with rain, pelts us with hail, smothers us 
with snow, burns us and all our wealth 
with fire, clogs the movements of our feet, 
hands and body; sends us strangling to the 
bottom of the sea and bars us from the 
highest mountain tops, yet without air we 
would have need for none of these things, 
much less for game or guns. 


Valuable Information Concerning High Power Arms 
By Chas. Newton. 


I read with great interest the article of 
Grover Sharp in the Arms and Ammunition 
Department of the May number, and it re- 
minded me very forcibly of my experience 
with the .30-40 Winchester single shot rifle. 

I have one of these rifles, which was, 
about five years ago, my favorite woodchuck 
and target rifle, but has since been dis- 
placed by the .25 and .22 high power rifles 
for wood chuck and by the New Springfield 
cartridge for target as it was too strenuous 
for the former work and not up to the latter 
cartridge for long range target work. 

This rifle had been cut down to a barrel 
length of 25% inches and was a splendid 
shooter when properly loaded, but measured 


.310” in diameter to the bottom of the 
grooves. 

With the regular bullet it did very indif- 
ferent work, but with the .30-40 HH bullet 
made by the Peters company was very ac 
curate. Being unable to obtain this bullet 
with the soft point I used the Savage .303 
soft point bullet with 28 grains Lightning 
powder and it made a very accurate cart- 
tridge, this being the load which I used in 
it for the two years during which it posed 
as my favorite. I do not know what velocity 
was developed but it was superior to that 

‘of the regular charge. 

I have since often contemplated working 

up a cartridge for this rifle using either the 
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W. A. or the Dupont 1908 Military powder 
with the Savage bullet and increasing the 
charge until the powder was all burned up, 
but have never found time to do so. With 
these powders I believe that a muzzle ve- 
locity of 2,300 to 2,400 feet per second could 
easily be obtained without developing ex- 
cessive pressures. If so, this should make 
a very serviceable hunting cartridge. 

In the fall of 1901 I was using a .30-30 
rifle and one of my favorite loads was the 
100-grain Savage metal-cased bullet with 30 
grains W. A. powder. This gave consider- 
able more muzzle velocity than the regular 
charge and the bullet drifted considerably 
more, but the accuracy, aside from the drift, 
was good. 

When I transferred my attention from 
the .30-30 to the .30-40 I tried the same bul- 
let in the latter rifle, intending to use it 
for short range work, but found that the 
light bullet shot so much higher than the 
regular charge, even when using but four 
grains Infallible powder, that I was unable 
to depress the sight, a Cummins telescope 
16 inches long in Stevens mounts, suffi- 
ciently to make them bear on the point 
where the bullet struck, and this when de- 
pressing the rear end to the limit per- 
mitted by the mount and turning the ad- 
justable cross-hair to its highest position. 
With the .30-30 using the 30 grains W. A. 





the 100-grain bullet shot about 10 inches 
lower at 100 yards than the regular charge. 

I have noticed the comment by Mr. Ash- 
ley Haines and others on the phenomenon 
of the light bullet shooting higher than the 
full charge, and have noticed in | think all 
cases, that the barrel was shorter than the 
regular 30-inch. I think the cause is to be 
found in the difference in the flip and jump 
of the barrel under the influence of the dif- 
ferent power of the loads, the heavy bullet 
leaving the muzzle while the muzzle is flip- 
ping down and the light bullet leaving while 
it is jumping up. 

I think there is quite a field for the de- 
velopment of a cartridge on the lines men- 
tioned by Mr. Sharp for use in the .30-40 
Winchesters and Krags, as the 190-grain 
bullet would be superior, in most hunting, 
to the 220-grain, and there are a large num- 
ber of these rifles in use. Also I would like 
to see a bullet manufactured, weighing 
about 180 grains and having a soft point, 
and which would be suitable for use in the 
New Springfield. The Savage bullet is too 
large for the .308 barrel and the .30-30 bul- 
lets are too small, measuring but about 
.2065”. Such a bullet would enable us to 
utilize the enormous muzzle velocity of these 
cartridges over sporting distances with less 
recoil than that developed by the 220-grain 
bullet, and still have good killing power. 


Champions the Bolt Action 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was with a feel- 
ing akin to disappointment that I read of 
your comparison between Winchester rifles 
and the Haenel Mannlicher, in answer to an 
inquiry from R. E. B., Iowa, which with 
your answer appeared in the April number 
of your excellent magazine. The compari- 
son did not redound favorably for the Mann- 
licher. 

I have been an ardent subscriber (an- 
nual) to Outdoor Life since 1904, when it 
was brought to my attention at the Sports- 
man’s Show in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, and it has commanded my 
highest admiration and respect ever since; 
I am also sure that you are too good a 
sportsman to take exception to my criti- 





cisms of your answer to R. B. B.’s inquiry, 
but I feel that you have unintentionally 
slighted this excellent arm, the Haenel- 
Mannlicher, and did not accord it the proper 
praise to which it is entitled. 

I am also a warm supporter of Winches- 
ter products, having used a great variety of 
rifles and calibers on my various trips to 
the woods, and they have never failed me in 
any respect, but I am not so bigoted as to 
think that there is only one make rifle, 
namely, the Winchester. 

I am contemplating an extended trip, 
hunting and business combined, in a few 
months, in which I shall cover a great deal 
of territory, and the question of armament 
is, of course, a vital question. I have de 
voted a great deal of study to procure a ri- 


























fle which would be a heavy hitter and at 
the same time combine the features of light 
weight; a caliber adapted to the most dan- 
gerous wild game. 

My thought reverted to the .35 or .405 
Winchester, model 1895, as being the de- 
sired caliber, but the question of weight of 


that arm did not favor its adoption. My 
attention was then directed to the 9 mm. 
caliber, which is a heavier and harder hit- 
ting cartridge than the .35 and a little less 
powerful than the .405 Winchester. I con- 
sidered the advisability of having a Mann- 
licher 9 mm. built to my order, with a short 
barrel (20-inch) and to weigh about seven 
pounds. 

This rifle has recently been delivered to 
me, and is an ideal arm for all purposes. 
I have tried it for penetration and shocking 
power, and it is all that is claimed for it 
by its American representative, H. Tausher 
of New York City. Its light weight makes 
it very pleasant to carry (it weighs only 6% 
pounds, compared to the Winchester, model 
1895, which weighs 8% pounds) and yet 
the recoil of shooting is no greater than the 
.35 Winchester if it is as much. The 20- 
inch barrel makes this arm an ideal one 
for saddle purposes. 

You say that a set trigger has no place 
on a hunting arm. That again is your per- 
sonal opinion. I have had this rifle equipped 

_ with a set trigger, in fact it could not be 
ordered without one, but the addition is not 
a detriment to the arm, and will no doubt 
afford me opportunities to do some very fine 
long distance shooting at game where ac- 
curacy is absolutely essential to the success 
of the shot. For ordinary shooting the reg- 
ular trigger having a pull of about 4 pounds 
will be used. 

I believe that I am the first one who has 
a Mannlicher of the above description; it 
took the factory about six months to make 
it up for me, and the worst that can be said 
about it, in your opinion, is that it is a bolt 
action gun. It is only a question of short 
time to familiarize one’s self with that ac- 
tion. I agree with you it is not as rapid as 
the lever action; but how much less rapid 
is it? 

Acting upon my suggestion, H. Tausher 
has had made up a few more rifles similar 
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to mine, i. e., short barrels and light weight, 
which ought to prove very popular. 

I trust that you will recognize the justice 
of my claims and will publish this letter in 
your magazine for the benefit of those who 
might have gained a wrong imp~ession of 
the Mannlicher from your comparison. | 
would have jumped to the defense of that 
rifle ere this, but wanted to satisfy myself 
with experiments conducted with my own 
9 mm. Mannlicher, and, until I had same in 
hand, preferred to be non-committal. 

I would appreciate you giving this letter 
in full, over my name, and hope you will 
consider it in the nature of information, 
not of caustic criticism. I think too highly 
of your magazine to do any “knocking.” 

New York. J. E. STUCKERT. 


(NOTE.—In answering “R. E. B.'s” ques- 
tion the writer used the following language 
“No bolt-action repeater can be fired as rap- 
idly as the lever-action repeaters. It is pos- 
sible that the writer, from long use of the 
latter, may be prejudiced and particularly 

artial to the lever-action arms and those of 

inchester make in particular, but he be- 
lieves that for hunting purposes they are far 
superior to any bolt-action, Fired from the 

rone position, as much of the military shoot- 
ng is done, the bolt-action rifle might be 
fired as rapidly and accurately as the lever 
gun, shot under same conditions, but for off- 
hand shooting, such as a hunting arm is 
nearly always used for, the lever-action is 
head and shoulders above the bolt-action of 
any make. * * * The set trigger has no 
place on a hunting rifle. (This is the writer’s 
opinion.) A good gunsmith can adjust a sin- 
gle trigger to nearly any rifle to give as light 
= smooth a pull as most hunters would de- 
sire.” 

When writing the above the writer was 
fully aware that he was liable to be criti- 
cized by the admirers of the bolt-action re- 
peaters and was careful to so construct the 
reply as to avoid, if possible, anything of this 
nature. However, when a writer takes ex- 
ception to anything the editor of this depart- 
ment may write, and in the gentlemanly iman- 
ner as shown by Mr. Stuckert in the above 
communication, there will be no offense taken 
and we will at once proceed to discuss the 
points involved in the most friendly spirit, 

oping that some may be benefited thereby. 
At Da may I can see no reason to change or 
modify in any way anything contained in my 
reply to “R. E. B.” If Mr. Stuckert will read 
it again carefully he will see that it was a 
personal opinion, which I still hold and am 
likely to until convinced of error. Mr. Stuck- 
ert admits that the bolt-action is not as rapid 
as the lever-action and then asks:“But how 
much less rapid is it?” 

In answering would suggest an experiment 
like the following: Select two of the most 
expert shots that can be found, one to use 
the lever-action and the other the bolt-action. 
Toss objects like quart or pint tin cans in 
the air to a height of say thirty feet. You 
will easily see how much more rapid the 


lever-action is, as the shooter using it will 
strike his can as many as three times, while 
the shooter with the bolt-action will have to 
ustle to fire his second shot before the can 
alls, and there is but slight prospect of it 
connectin 
poses, or 


with the target. For hunting p_r- 
na “tight corner,” where a matter 
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of quarter seconds might save or take a life, 


the lever-action Winchester is, as before 
Stated (in the writer’s opinion) head and 
shoulders above the bolt-action. 

There is one statement in Mr. Stuckert’s 
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letter that I 


fail to understand and that is 
how his rifie, being lighter than the Win- 
chester, can be more powerful and still give 
less recoil.—Editor.) 


Well Satisfied with the ’95 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
under separate cover a soft point .30 caliber 
bullet which was shot out of the 03 Rimless 
Winchester and brought down a large bull 
elk last September, penetrating and break- 
ing both shoulders and lodging under the 
skin of opposite shoulder. Originally this 
was a 220-grain bullet, but a quantity of the 
lead was lost in crashing through the bones 
and tissue. I have successfully used this 
gun the last two seasons in our big game 
country and have my first wounded animal 


to lose since using it. It stands first for 
penetration of the Winchester make; has a 
velocity of 2,200 feet per second; is a nice 
weight for a shooting rifle and the recoil is 
nominal and not the least noticeable in game 
shooting, although quite noticeable in target 
work. 

It is made on the 1905 model and can be 
procured from your dealer either in the 22 
or 24-inch barrel, and I can recommend it 
unhesitatingly for an all-around big game 


gun. J. I. KIRBY, 
Sheridan, Wyo. I. 8S. A. P. Staff. 


A Desirable Pocket Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue 
of Outdoor Life reference is made to one 
of your subscribers who asks information 
regarding a single action pocket revolver of 
large caliber. I note you suggest the use 
of the single-action Colt with a 4%-inch bar- 
rel, and while this appears about the best 
possible selection from among the list of re- 
volvers at present in the market, I would 
like also to suggest to this gentleman that 
if he would get a single action Colt to take 
the .455 cartridge (powder 17 grains) with 
4%-inch barrel, have the barrel turned down 
to a more tapering muzzle and have the en- 
tire frame finely finished, taking off all the 
sharp edges so prominent in the standard 
finish of this revolver, and have it fitted 
with smooth wood stocks, he would have a 
very much lighter revolver without any sac- 
rifice to strength and shooting qualities. A 
barrel for the .455 cartridge could be light- 
ened considerably by tapering, and much 


could be done in the way of finishing on 
frame to further reduce the weight. As he 
wants a revolver for pocket use, it is evi- 
dent that it is for close range shooting, 
therefore the .455 cartridge would no doubt 
be sufficiently powerful, and much more 
comfortable to shoot than the .45. By leav- 
ing off the ejector and shortening the bar- 
rel to 4 or 4% inches, a still lighter weap- 
on would be obtained, and the chances are 
that the ejector would not be needed in a 
hurry, as after the first six shots are fired 
from a gun of this kind, the odds are all in 
favor of at least a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. 

I do not say that the manufacturers 
would be willing to make the suggested 
changes in a standard weapon, but such 
changes would add greatly to the value of 
this particular revolver when desired for 
use as a pocket weapon. E. H. HOOPER. 

California. 


University and College Competitions 


The rifle shooting championship of the 
universities and colleges of the United 


States on indoor ranges goes to the Pacific 
The judges ap- 


Coast for the first time. 


pointed by the National Rifle Association to 
examine the targets made by the different 
teams which shot on their home ranges 
during all of one week, report that the team 
































making the highest score was that of the 
State College of Washington. Columbia Uni- 
versity of New York, the winner of the tro- 
phy last year, was second, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, third. 

This national competition, the second of 
its kind held in this country, is rapidly in- 
creasing in favor among the universities. It 
was inaugurated last year and only four 
teams competed—Columbia University, Yale 
University, Harvard University and George 
Washington University. This year twenty- 
one institutions entered. Harvard University 
withdrew before the shoot, owing to the 
team’s inability to secure arms with which 
to shoot. Three other institutions, Drury 
College of Springfield, Mo., University of 
Idaho and the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn., did not send in their scores, 
leaving seventeen teams in the race. The 
order in which these seventeen universities 
and colleges finished, with their scores, are 
as follows: 

State College of Washington, score, 949; 
Columbia University, 923; University of Wis- 
consin, 918; George Washington University, 
918; Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
914; University of California, 908; Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 901; University of Maine, 897; 
Agricultural College of Utah, 896; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 889; Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, 870; Cornell University, 867; 
University of Nevada, 861; Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, 846; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 825; Delaware College, 818; Rhode 
Island College, 816. 

The honor of having made the highest in- 
dividual score in the match goes to A. A. 
Leach, Jr., of Columbia University, who 
made 49 points standing and 49 points 
prone, a total of 98 out of a possible 100. 

The winning team as well as ten others 
used the United States Army .22 caliber 
gallery rifle in the match. The other six 
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used the Winchester .22 caliber musket. All 
used a .22 caliber short cartridge. The 
match was shot at 50 feet on a Nationa) 
Rifle Association target having a _ 1-inch 
bullseye; ten students composed a team, 
each member of which fired 10 shots stand- 
ing and 10 shots prone. The possible score 
which a team could make would be 1,000 
points, so that the winning team made the 
excellent score of only 51 points less than 
the possible, or an average of 94.9 per 
man, which shows efficiency in team work 
and conscientious ‘training. 

The winning team was in charge of Cap- 
tain H. E. Mitchell, the United States Army 
officer detailed to the college as military 
instructor. 

Of the seventeen institutions competing, 
fourteen were land grant or agricultural col- 
leges having military departments. These 
colleges are issued arms and ammunition by 
the government and are in much better 
shape to carry on rifle practice work than 
such institutions as Yale, Harvard, Colum- 
bia and Princeton. ‘ihe members of such 
teams must buy their own rifles and ammu- 
nition. Even this privilege is denied the 
riflemen of Harvard University. In 1905 
Congress passed a law authorizing the Chief 
of Ordnance, U. S. A., to sell the govern- 
ment rifle to rifle clubs affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association, if the governor 
of the state approved. The governor of 
Massachusetts would not approve of such 
sale to the Harvard club! 

There are fifty-four state colleges in the 
United States having military departments 
under the control of the War Department. 
That only fourteen of these could get to- 
gether rifle teams does not speak well for 
the military efficiency in these instituitons. 
A good soldier is not made by close order 
drilling, whereas good rifle work is the key- 
note to military efficiency. 


A Hunter’s Opinion of a Popular Arm 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to 
Brother E. L. Stevenson’s question in the 
March number of Outdoor Life, as to 
whether “Bill” thinks the .30-40 Winchester 
is bored exactly right, I will state that the 


.30-40s, or at least some of them, are not 
perfect. If perfection had been attained the 
discussion of arms and ammunition would 
have become a dead subject. But the fact 


that Brother Stevenson’s rifle measures 
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larger than it should does not prove the 
.80-40 (or any other Winchester gun) unfit 
for hunting purposes. 

I recently saw a wolf hunter on my ter- 
ritory carrying a .30-40 that he claimed had 
been fired over a thousand times, yet he 
has found it perfectly satisfactory as to ac- 
turacy, speed and penetration up to date, 
and will not use anything else. 

As to the efficiency of super-caliber bul- 
lets, I am very skeptical about the .001 or 
.002 of an inch making a great deal of dif- 
ference in the life of a rifle, if used with 
jacketed bullets. I find my .25-35 Winches- 
ter, with company ammunition, compresses 
the bullets under the lands, leaving a space 
for the escape of gas at each side of the 
groove and a bearing in the center of the 
groove. Now, if the bullets were enough 
larger than the bore to fill the groove, 
would not the lands be worn and inaccuracy 
result much more quickly than as they are 


made? Remember, brothers, that I have 
never claimed that our hunting rifles were 
perfect in every detail, but that they are the 
best on the market, and especially so when 
compared with the foreign product, as to 
accuracy, durability, life (the ability to un- 
dergo hard usage) and cost. With what else 
shall we compare? Beauty of finish? Our 
home manufacturers supply it at a reason- 
able figure also. * * * 

While I may appear to some of your 
readers to be prejudiced, yet I am speaking 
from observation in a broad field when I 
recommend that the beginner cut out all 
style and fancy articles and. get a plain, 
solid gun; one that will “stand the racket,” 
with plain sights, and he will find it will 
do far better work than he can, will cost 
less, and be a good gun after he has learned 
to use it and has abused it shamefully. 

W. G. BUEHNER (“BILL”). 

Wyoming. 


An English Authority Quoted on Cordite Pressures 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since writing the 
article which appeared in the March issue 
I have gained the information I desired, and 
thinking it might interest Mr. McQuaig, will 
pass it on. The information comes from 
Jeffery, the well-known English gunmaker, 
so may be considered reliable. Here is 
what he says regarding the pressures de- 
veloped in different Cordite cartridges. 


Previous to the introduction of the .450 
No. 2 Cordite, the various rifle makers had 
been using the old pattern straight, and 
also bottle-shaped cases, which were origi- 
nally designed for black powder. It is true 
the heads of the cases were made solid, 
as in the Military Cordite cartridges, and 
this, of course, reduced the internal capacity 
of the case. Cartridges made in this man- 
ner, when loaded with Smokeless powder, 
gave a very high pressure, owing to the 
limited air space, and consequently after 
firing it was a difficult matter to open the 
weapons, owing to the caps blowing back on 
the strikers or into the striker holes. 

In Eng'and, sportsmen when testing ri- 
fles did not notice these defects; but on 
taking the old model Cordite cartridges to 
Africa or India the pressures, owing to the 
greater heat, went up from 30% to 50% and 
many rifles jammed. 

In the old model Cordite cartridges 70 
grains of Cordite was used and the pres- 


sures varied from 17 to 20 tons and the ve- 
locity was just over 2000 feet. In the new 
.450 No. 2, using 80 grains of Cordite, the 
pressures are from 14 to 15 tons and the 
velocity from 2150 to 2200 feet per second. 
It will thus be seen that the new cartridges 
reduce the strain on the rifle and cap by 
about 20% and that it gives a higher ve- 
locity and greater striking force. 

The new .450 No. 2 case holds, when 
filled to the top, 160 grains of water, and 
the 80 grains of cordite, the normal charge, 
fills the space of 53 grains of water. 

Of course Cordite and W. A. are differ- 
ent powders, but it is easy to see from the 
above why the English cartridges give such 
low pressures. The powder charge fills but 
little over one-third of the space in the 
shell. 

The .40-90 charge which gave such high 
pressures in Dr. Hudson’s testing came so 
near filling the 3%” shell that there was, 
I understand, only about 5-16” between 
wads and bullet. 

While the tests were being made I 
should like to have seen a straight load of 
63 grains W. A. and a smokeless powder 
primer tried out for pressure to see how it 
compared in this regard to the system used 
by Mr. Linkletter. If lower pressures are 
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created by firing the W. A. by a black pow- 
der primer and 7 grains black powder, Mr. 
L. should have the credit, for as far as I 
know that is his own idea. 

I have often wondered what Mr. Stanbra 
meant by cautioning some one against try- 
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ing “Dr. Hudson’s plan of putting the charge 

in upside down.” I do not mean to start 

an argument by this but must confesg [ can 

not see what he refers to. If there was 

some mistake in this regard it ought to be 

cleared up. E. L. STEVENSON. 
California. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


John Newman, Seattle, Wash.—Please 
tell me what is the best score made with 
Colt’s Automatic pistols on Standard Amer- 
ican target? Has anyone ever made a suc- 
cess shooting at two targets with revolver 
in each hand—both fired at same time? I 
am unable to find any information on this 
subject in either Winan’s or Himmel- 
wright’s book. 


Answer.—Mr. A. C. Hurlburt, the well- 
known expert revolver shot, has this to say 
of the Colt’s Automatic Pistol: “The Colt 
Automatic Pistol is accurate as a revolver 
and many fine scores have been made with 
it, but up to the present time the expert 
who enterg a match for ‘record’ has used 
the more familiar revolver—especially the 
target model with its fine pull and wide 
range of sight adjustment. As a matter of 
interest I enclose reduced fac-simile of a 
target (20-yard Standard American) show- 
ing 80 consecutive shots in the black. This 
shooting was done by an expert, with a 
Colt .32 Hammerless Model Automatic Pis- 
tol, in regular course of targeting for ac- 
curacy. Full, or perfect scores, have also 
been made in test a number of times.” 
Captain Hardy and several others shoot at 
and hit two targets at same instant, re- 
volver in each hand. One of Captain Har- 
dy’s latest feats is to hit one swinging and 
one stationary target at same instant—cer- 
tainly a most difficult feat. 


A Reader, Grand Junction, Colo.— Would 
like to know how many shots can be fired 
from a Winchester Single Shot rifle before 
accuracy is affected. Have heard it is a 
very short-lived gun. Am thinking of pur- 
chasing one. Is it a very accurate weapon? 

Answer.—The writer has owned several 
of the .30-40 Winchester Single Shots as 
well as repeating rifles of the same caliber, 


also shot others belonging to other parties 
and was fully satisfied as to the shooting 
qualities of all of them. As to wearing 
qualities of the .30-40 barrels can say that 
I have never yet seen one of these that has 
been worn enough from shooting to become 
inaccurate. Some of these arms I have 
reference to had been shot a thousand times 
or so with the regular “cartridges and more 
than that many times with short-range 
loads. Lieutenant Whelen tells us that the 
factory are now boring these barrels to 
measure .308’, which will increase the ac- 
curate life of the barrel over those formerly 
bored larger. In the writer’s opinion you 
can make no mistake in purchasing one of 
these arms. 


Ed Brooks, Quillayute, Wash.—I would 
like some information regarding a rifle in 
my possession. Kindly advise me through 
your magazine. It is marked: “Whitneyville 
Armoury, Ct., U. S. A.” Cal. 44, Pat. Jan. 
7th,’73. It is somewhat similar to the ’73 
model Winchester, except the cartridge-car- 
rier, which is angle-fed. Also the action 
has to be opened to load the magazine. Itis 
No. K. 978. It seems to be quite an old rifle. 
and I would like to know whether it was is- 
sued before the ’73 Winchester. I am using 
a .44 Winchester shell which it shoots very 
accurately. Is this the right cartridge for 
this rifle? 

Answer.—The arm mentioned is probably 
a Kennedy rifle using the .44 Winchester 
cartridge and was no doubt placed on the 
market after the '73 model Winchester; in 
fact if it is chambered for the Winchester 
cartridge, as I presume it is, it could not 
well be otherwise, as the '73 model Win- 


chéster was the first rifle made to handle 
this cartridge. 


R. Welton Oakes, Ravia, Okla.—What is 
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the difference in Damascus stee] and Lon- 
don twist steel] for shotgun barrels? What 
is the wire twist barrel used in shotguns 
of earlier makes? What is the difference 
in the Whitworth and Krupp steel for bar- 
rels of shotguns? Do you consider a bar- 
rel made of three or four blade Damascus 
steel of greater durability and value than 
those of London twist or Krupp steel? What 
steel is considered best for stronger pow- 
ders? Can a choke bored shotgun be made 
to shoot satisfactorily large buckshot? Do 
you think a muzzle choked gun of any cali- 
ber will shoot large shot as well as one with 
tapering choke from breech to muzzle? 


Answer.—“A London twist barrel is 
known by various names on this side of the 
Atlantic; some people call it a wire twist, 
some a stub-and-twist, some London twist. 
The barrel makers know it as a certain 
brand of Damascus barrels. As a matter of 
fact they are made in the same manner as 
the Damascus, the only aifference being 
the number of blades used in the construc- 
tion of it, and the direction they take in 
winding around the barrels. The barrels 
known as twist barrels you will find fin- 
ished in black and white, or brown and 
white, with the gramh of the metal running 
around and around the barrel in a spiral 
manner; that part which is white is steel, 
and that part which is black, or brown, is 
a high grade of iron. This combination of 
steel] and iron is known as Damascus. The 
reason the steel is white in a finished bar- 
rel is because that in the rusting process, 
the steel being very hard does not rust as 
the iron does, as the iron is more porous, 
and takes up the browning chemicals some- 
thing as a sponge would, and so it takes on 
the color, and the steel not being as por- 
ous does not take in the color, and conse- 
quently remains white. The same applies to 
the Damascus barrels. The so-called Dam- 
ascus barrel is figured, and has finer figure 
than the twist barrel, because in its con- 
struction more blades of metal are used, 
consequently the figure is finer. The first 
operation in making a Damascus barrel is 
to take several layers of steel and iron—to 
illustrate, take a dozen strips of cardboard 
1” wide and 6” long; let one represent a 
strip of steel, lay another on it which rep- 
resents a strip of iron, and so on until you 


have a dozen of them. Weld these thor- 
oughly together and you have one so-called 
blade, composed of several layers of metal. 
Now, draw this blade out to a long strip 
about 1” in width, wind it around a rod in 
a spiral manner, weld the edges of it to- 
gether and you have what is known as a 
one-blade barrel; use two of them, and you 
have a two-blade, and so on. The only ditf- 
ference we could ever ascertain between the 
Krupp and Whitworth barrels was that one 
was made by Whitworth and the other by 
Krupp. The Krupp people make things in 
a large way, and make a price on their pro- 
duct that will move it in quantities. We 
think the reverse is true of the other people. 
The second difference is that the Whitworth 
cost so much that it is prohibitive by men 
of ordinary means. We have performed ex- 
haustive experiments, and have arrived at 
the conclusion that the Krupp fluid steel 
barrels are every bit as good as the Whit- 
worth. We use the Krupp barrels on all the 
guns we use ourselves, and recommend 
them to our friends. The Damascus barrels, 
as compared with twist, are a little more 
elaborate in their makeup, cost the gun- 
makers more, consequently are used on 
more expensive guns than the twist. So 
far as the strength of the twist barrel as 
compared with the Damascus is concerned, 
we believe the twist barrel to be nearly if 
not quite as strong as the Damascus, but 
the genuine Krupp barrel will stand a great- 
er bursting strain than either of them—is 
tougher and harder, and is rapidly displac- 
ing the Damascus barrels with better post- 
ed shooters. Gunmakers generally bore a 
gun cylinder to handle buckshot. Our old 
barrel-borer, Bob Edwards, has a choke of 
his own for buckshot guns and it will throw 
buckshot better than a cylinder barrel. The 
so-called taper choke is commonly supposed 
to be true taper from breech to muzzle, but 
this is not the case. A gun bored in this 
manner would shoot no better than cylin- 
der. What you mention as muzzle choke is 
the only choke used. Some gunmakers use 
a choke only 1” long for the reason that they 
can get the desired pattern in no other 
manner. Our barrel borer uses a choke sev- 
eral times this length, and is able to get a 
most superior pattern. The advantage of 
the longer choke over the shoit one is that 
the short choke crowds the shot together 
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so quickly that it puts an enormous strain 
upon the muzzle and is apt to blow the bar- 
rel out at this point. ITHACA GUN CO.” 


Reader, New York City.—In answer to 
Vernon F. Wright’s question in the April 
number, would advise that the caliber of 
the Mauser Modelo Argentino 1891 is 7.65 
mm. I understand that no firm in this 
country makes this caliber cartridge. But 
they can be obtained of Francis Bannerman, 
New York City. My experience has been 
that this model rifle is very accurate, has 
great penetration and is very simple and 
safe in its action. 





Answer.—The Winchester and U. M. C. 


companies make 7.65 mm. cartridges (Mau- 
ser) which, we presume, are suitable for this 
rifle. Velocity, U. M. C., 2,030 foot-seconds. 


Geo. W. Jordon, Hermosillo, Mexico, re- 
quests information regarding a load giving 
greater velocity than the regular .32-20-115 
cartridge, same to be used in a very thin- 
barrel rifle. 

Answer.—The barrel being very light the 
writer doubts very much whether it would 
be advisable to use a more powerful load 
than the regular charges. I would suggest 
corresponding with the manufacturers of 
the arm mentioned. 


Ben B. Ellerbeck, Salt Laxe City, Utah.— 
(1) Which is the most accurate cartridge for 
shooting at distances between 100 and 300 
yards, the .25-20 or the .32-20 Winchester 
cartridge? (2) Which of these cartridges 
is the most effective on the sized game for 
which they are made? (3) Which would 
you recommend for shooting such game as 
coyotes, and, possibly, black bear? (4) Of 
the two above-stated cartridges which could 
be reloaded the best and the greatest num- 
ber of times? (5) Would you recommend 
using metal patched bullets in the .32 Colt 
Police Positive Special Revolver? (6) I 
have a 16-gauge double-barrel shotgun with 
modified choked barrels. Do you think it 
would be safe to use such a load as the 
following: First, 24% drams Smokeless pow- 
der, then 2 felt wads of -,-inch thickness, 
1 thin wad of either cardboard or leather 
with a hole punched in the center of %-inch 
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diameter, then a round lead ball of .44 cali- 
ber seated in the hole with No. 8 shot filled 
in around and on top until the shell is filled 
to within a distance for good crimping, then 
lastly the top shot wad placed in and the 
shell crimped. (7) Do you think that the 
Winchester carbine of either .25-20 or .32-20 
caliber would be as accurate for shooting at 
ranges up to 300 yards as the Winchester 
rifle of corresponding caliber? 


Answer.—Although the writer has fired 
thousands of shots,from the two rifles men- 
tioned and with same killed far more than 
his share of game, he has never made any 
tests for comparative accuracy of these car- 
tridges, but believes the .25 would prove 
rather the best in this respect. The .32-20 
will mutilate game more than the .25-20, due 
to the larger diameter bullet and flatter 
point, but the .25-20 has a better penetra- 
tion and will show a somewhat flatter tra 
jectory. The writer would favor the .25 
caliber but is well aware that a great many 
others would choose the .32. For small 
game it is more satisfactory, while if one 
wants to use it on such game as coyotes, 
and possibly wolves or deer, the H. V. car: 
tridge can be used to good advantage. Per- 
sonally I prefer the .25 for reloading. There 
would be a slight difference in accuracy be- 
tween the carbine and rifle due to differ- 
ence in range between sights, but the con- 
venience of the shorter length in the car- 
bine makes it the chosen arm of many. The 
value of the latter weapon is greatly in- 
creased if fitted with Marble or Lyman 
sights. The only disadvantage there would 
be in using metal patched bullets in your 
revolver would be the increased wear of the 
barrel. The writer would prefer to use car- 
tridges reloaded with Smokeless powders or 
Semi-Smokeless powders or factory black- 
powder cartridges. The sixth question is 
referred to the readers. 





Frank J. Heinreich, Spokane, Wash.—lI 
would like to ask you what powder you 
would advise me to use in my .32-20 model 
1905 Smith & Wesson revolver. I have 


loaded my own shells and six shots will 
foul it badly. Also would like to know 


what proportion of tin and lead to use. 
Answer.—You have evidently been using 
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black powder, the very best of which will 
foul the barrel after a few shots. Would 
advise you to use 3 grains Bullseye and 
regular bullet cast 1 part tin to 15 lead. 
This is a very accurate and inexpensive 
load and a great many shots can be fired 
with practically no fouling. Another excel- 
lent load which I have also used a great 
deal is full charges of King’s Semi-Smoke- 
less powder, and can recommend it, know- 
ing that you are certain to find it entirely 
satisfactory. 


Walter M. Reiff, Lewisberry, Pa.—wWill 
you please tell me the best way to take a 
bullet out of the barrel of a .22cal.Smith & 
Wesson H.E. revolver? I find that occasion- 
ally one will stick in the barrel when using 
smokeless cartridges for some cause or 
other. Is there any danger of injuring the 
rifling if I push the bullet out of the barrel 
from the muzzle with a brass cleaning rod? 
Would there be any danger of blowing the 
revolver to pieces or injuring it in any way, 
by shooting the bullet out, by taking the 
bullet out of a Long Rifle black powder 
cartridge and letting the powder lie loose in 
the shell? 


, Answer.—No injury could result by push- 
ing bullet out with brass rod as you suggest, 
but would advise you against trying to shoot 
bullet from barrel as mentioned unless 
the lodged bullet is very near the breech of 
barrel, in which case no injury would be 
likely to result; but if very far from the 
cylinder a “ring” or “swell” in the barrel 
would be very certain to follow the explo- 
sion. 


James E. Raney, Palisade, Colo.— Which 
rifle, the .33 or the .30-40 Winchester, has 
the most deadly effect on game, and which 
is the more accurate? Also which rifle has 
the better balance and which is the most 
easily carried in the saddle? Which sight, 
the Marble Flexible or the Daniels Concen- 
tric, is the best sight for hunting? Does 
not the bar with the V notch filling half the 
ivory circle obstruct the vision of the game? 
Which sight is the most easily adjusted for 
long ranges? 


Answer.—There is very little difference 
in the killing power of these two arms. As 


to the question of balance the .33 to the the 
writer seems to have the best of it. There 
are others who are just as well qualified to 
render an opinion who prefer the .30-40, as 
it suits them better in this respect. The 
.33 is more easily carried in the saddle but 
when in saddle scabbard there is no appre- 
ciable difference. At extreme ranges the 
.30-40 will give the greater accuracy. As 
for sights, the two mentioned are excellent. 
The Marble peep if used with the large ap- 
erture, as should always be the case when 
hunting, will be found better for early and 
late shooting than any open sight. The 
principle of this sight is the same as the 
Lyman and both are successfully used by 
many of the most noted big game hunters. 
The bar to the Daniels sight does, of course, 
partly cover the game when aiming but this 
is common to all open sights. This sight 
is spoken highly of by many. Most open 
sights are more quickly adjusted for long 
range than the peep. 


Paul Patrick, Elgin, Ill.—I intend to get 
a Savage saddle gun, 22” round barrel, with 
Sheard front and Daniels Concentric rear 
sights, and also fitted with sling straps. I 
think you will agree with me in thinking 
that this is a good combination. But what 
I am hesitating about is this: I want either 
a .30-30 or .32-40. I had decided to get a 
.30-30 but when I found that the Savage 
company makes the .30-30 with a 10” twist 
and the .32-40 with a 16”, I thought that the 
slower twist of the latter would make it 
better for reduced smokeless loads with lead 
bullets and also for the regular black pow- 
der cartridge. Am I right or not? I in- 
tend to get reloading tools to reload most 
of my own shells and will probably use a 
good many reduced loads for small game 
some time or other, and it seems to me 
that the slower twist would be far the bet- 
ter. Then how about the power of the H. 
P. loads of the two cartridges? The Sav- 
age catalog gives their .32-40 load as just a 
little better than the .30-30 all around in ve- 
locity, energy and trajectory, while the .32- 
40 W. H. V. is not as good as the .30 W. 
Cc. F., according to the Winchester catalog. 
How is the U. M. C.? I have no data from 
them. The Ideal Handbook gives the loads 
the same: 22 or 23 grains of “Lightning.” 
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Then, about the shell: Is the .32-40 straight 
inside and straight taper outside, or tapered 
_ both inside and outside? If the latter, are 
not the “Everlasting” shells straight, or 
nearly straight, inside? 


Answer.—Yes; the .32-40 will prove more 
satisfactory in your case considering you 
contemplate using various loads. The ve- 
locity of U. M. C. high power .32-40 is 2,065 
foot-seconds; .30-30, 2,020 foot-seconds. See 
article signed “J. L. D.” May issue Outdoor 
Life, which fully answers questions con- 
cerning taper of .32-40 shells. 


F. W. Stewart, Racine, Wis.—I have no- 
ticed that Mr. Haines strongly _rec- 
ommends Sheard’s front sight, and would 
like to ask him through the columns of 
Outdoor Life what size of the above men- 
tioned sight he would recommend for deer 
hunting on a .351 Winchester, to be used 
with a Daniels rear sight, whether the 
coarse, medium or fine? 


Answer.—It is my opinion that for guns 
of such length as the .351 Winchester that 
a medium size bead will, in the majority 
of cases, prove far more satisfactory than 
the coarse or fine beads. If the barrel was 
shorter then the fine bead would be better 
but if much longer then a coarser one would 
be in order. To be brief, the longer the 
barrel the coarser the front sight should be. 
Such a sight on a long barrel will appear 
small, due to being farther from the eye, 
while the same sight on a short barrel gun, 
being near the eye, ‘will appear far too large 
and cover up the target, preventing one 
from “drawing down fine” on the game. 


Rufus M. Ekerson, St. Louis, Mo—l 
would like to have some information about 
the .22 Savage repeater, such as the targets 
it has made using regular factory sights, its 
bad and good points and what has been 
killed with it. How about it for an all- 
around gun for a man or boy that does not 
want to shoot anything larger than a fox 
and have little time for hunting? How about 
it for a target rifle? How long a time will 
above mentioned gun last if well cared for? 

Answer.—The Savage rifle mentioned 
will be found a high-grade arm, suitable for 
any purpose a .22 caliber rifle is ever used 


for. Should you prefer the action of this 
rifle you can make no mistake in choosing 
it, for it, if given the treatment a first-class 
rifle deserves, will prove a reliable arm and 
as for durability should last a lifetime. As 
for the killing power of .22 caliber rifles 
the writer has seen deer, coyotes, wolves 
and cattle killed instantly with a single shot 
but they are not at all suited for such 
work. For small game and shooting at tar- 
get at ordinary ranges they are excellent. 


Mrs. Wm. A, Williams, Sioux City, la.— 
Will you kindly advise whether I can have 
a target (rear) sight put on my .38 Colt 
New Navy Revolver? It is a very accurate 
gun and I am anxious if possible to fit it 
up for target work, 


Answer.—Although the chances are that 
I shall lay myself liable to criticism, I shall 
answer, positively, that there is no reason 
why a good gunsmith could not fit a target 
sight to your revolver. Some will tell you, 
no doubt, that that part of the frame above 
the cylinder to your revolver is not heavy 
enough to permit of a dovetail for the tar- 
get sight—and if the sight were to be placed 
at this point, as it is in the Officer’s Model, 


.the statement would be correct; but I have 


always thought, and others hold the same 
view, that it would have been far better had 
the sight on this arm been placed farther 
back and lower on the frame. As now 
placed on the Officer’s Model the sight is 
much higher than really necessary, which 
necessitates a correspondingly high front 
sight—both undesirable features which can 
be easily overcome by cutting the wide 





Cut No, 1. 


groove in the New Army and New Navy the 
entire length of the frame above cylinder 
and dovetailing the frame (see Cut No. 1) 
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at the point shown in the cut. Placing the 
sight at this point will in no way weaken 
the revolver and permits of a lower rear 
sight (top of same should just clear tip of 
frame when aiming, but no more) and, of 
course, a lower front sight also. Among 
all my shooting friends, or shooters with 
whom I have corresponded, I have never 
found one who favored the unnecessarily 
high sights now in use on most of the tar- 
get revolvers nor heard of one who did not 
prefer lower sights. The advantages of such 
sights are readily apparent to any who have 
had any great experience in the use of the 
revolver and although I am not expecting 
manufacturers to gratify our every whim 
I should like to see something better in the 
way of sights than can now be regularly 


— 


) 


Cut No. 3.—A properly 
shaped front sight that should 
be placed on all revolvers by 
factory. Base slotted and 
brazed to barrel and sight 
blade pinned to base. Easily 
removed and different style 
substituted when desired. 








had on revolvers. Cuts No. 3 and No. 4 
show a Smith & Wesson model 1905 
equipped with a set of sights of my design, 
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several of which I have fitted to revolvers, 
and, so far as I know, they have always 
proven entirely satisfactory. I might state 
that the Smith & Wesson people have con- 
sented to place these on their revolvers for 





Cut No. 4.—A _ rear sight 
made on correct lines and fit- 
ted to 8S. & W. military. Note 
that sieht slants under or 
back, while dotted lines show 
how top of sight is brought 
to sharp edge and SLANTS 
FORWARD — both features 
tending to prevent glimmer in 
bright lights. 


those who might want them. The rear 
sight should be of hardened steel to prevent 
wear and carefully blued; these features, in 
connection with the shape of the sights, 
are calculated to reduce the glitter and 
glimmer so often found in many sights when 
used in bright lights. The front sight is of 
hardened steel] and shaped so that light will 
center at very tip—the only part the shooter 
wants to see when aiming. 


Regarding the Sales of Krag Rifles 


Owing to the formation of many new 
rifle clubs among civilians, especially in col- 
leges and schools throughout the country, 
numerous inquiries have been received here 
concerning the sale of rifles and ammunition 
by the government to private parties. In 
general terms it may be said that the indis- 
criminate sale of high power military rifles 
is not approved by the government, and it 
is understood that no longer will the prac- 
tice be followed of disposing of condemned 
or obsolete ordnance stores in bulk. While 
the Old Springfields are regarded as obso- 
lete, so far as military purposes are con- 
cerned, having been successively supplanted 
by the Krag and then the New Springfield, 
they are yet formidable weapons at short 
range and the indiscriminate sale of the 
same at ridiculously low prices through de- 
partment and other stores is not regarded 
with favor. This has led to the feeling in 
some quarters that the government is op- 
posed to placing in the hands of its citizens 
military rifles of the models now or for- 
merly in use by the Army and National 
Guard. Such a conclusion is erroneous. 


With the limited facilities at hand the War 
Department is doing all it can to encourage 
rifle practice among civilians, as well as in 
the Army and National Guard, and to that 
end is more than willing that civilians 
should have Krags, or New Springfields if 
they desire, to practice with the same. 
Proper restrictions must be placed about the 
sale of any such weapons, however, and be- 
fore making such sales the War Depart- 
ment must be satisfied as to the ultimate 
destination of the guns and the purpose for 
which they are purchased. These sales must 
also be conducted in conformity with the 
various acts of Congress regulating the 
same. 

Under the act of Congress of March 3, 
1905, sales of magazine arms, ammunition, 
equipments and other ordnance stores, may 
be made to rifle clubs formed under regula- 
tions prepared by the National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. This board 
has, with the approval of the Secretary of 
War, prepared regulations which provide 
that rifle clubs to obtain advantage of this 
law shal) be affiliated with the National 
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Rifle Association of America. Any such 
club, or any member of such club, as well as 
life members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, can purchase Krags or New Spring- 
fields. The process is that the secretary of 
the club shall notify the adjutant general of 
the state or territory in which the club is 
located, or the commanding general of the 
District of Columbia in the case of Washing- 
ton clubs, of the number of rifles and the 
quantity of other stores desired, accompa- 
nied, of course, by the money for the same. 
The governor having approved the requisi- 
tion by the adjutant general it is forwarded 
to the commanding officer of the Frankford 
arsenal for small arms ammunition and its 
components and to the commanding officer 
Rock Island arsenal or commanding officer 
Springfield armory for small arms and their 
parts and appendages. 


The law provides that sales of this char- 
acter cannot be made for less than the ac- 
tual cost to the government of the articles 
sold. For this reason sales of Krag rifles 
are few and far between. The War Depart- 
ment has on hand about 400,000 Krags, 
called in from the Army and National 
Guard, which have been supplanted by the 
New Springfields. These Krags are excel- 
lent guns and would be suitable for civilian 
and college and school clubs and would prob- 
ably be largely purchased if they could be 
sold at a lower price, say $5 each. There 
is reason to believe that in order to encour- ° 
age the rifle-practice movement the War 
Department would favor a proposition to 
sell them under’the restrictions given at a 
reduced price if Congress should give the 
necessary authority. It is recognized that 
the general distribution of arms under the 
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supervision of the War Department, fol- 
lowed by proficiency in the use thereof, 
would go far toward securing the number 
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of civilian marksmen regarded as necessary 
to complement the Army and National 
Guard in time of war. 


New Edition of Lieut. Whelen’s Book 


As we go to press we have received a 
revised edition of Lieutenant Townsend 
Whelen’s book, “Suggestions to Military 
Riflemen.” There is hardly any need here 
for praise of any product of Lieutenant 
Whelen’s mind or pen. Our readers have 
been familiar with his writings in Outdoor 
Life for many years, and those who know 


recognize him as the most practical user 
of, as well as writer on, American big game 
and military arms. Suffice to say that Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s latest edition is brought 
right up to date in every respect, and is, 
in fact, the only modern work on the sub- 
ject. A review notice of this book will be 
found in our “Some New Books” depart- 
ment, this issue. 


A Remodeled Colt 


Regarding the remodeled Colt of Mr. Will 
A. Wright’s, shown in another part of this 
magazine, the owner writes in part as fol- 
lows: 

The little gun originally was a .38 Colt 
Police Positive. In the alteration the cyl- 





150 shots at 20 yards, indoors, using .22 L R. 
smokeless. Composite target. Shot with 
.22 calibre Colt revolver. 


inder was shortened to just the length of the 
.22 caliber Long Rifle cartridge and busned 
to fit this size. The barrel is a genuine 
Pope 7.2 inches long. The twist is one turn 
in 16”, conceded to be the best to give the 
greatest accuracy to the above bullet. That 
the little weapon is accurate is attested by 


the reproduced target made on an indoor 
range at 20 yards. 

In a try-out on the 50-yard range of the 
Los Angeles Revolver Club the little gun 
made on the Standard American target, 
where the possible is 100, scores of 81, 83, 
86, 88 and 90. 

Since the advent of this small arm’ the 
outcome in results of continued trials is 
watched with considerable interest. The 
light 1ecoil and consequent lack of “flip” 
to the barrel will result in entirely doing 
away with the aggravating tendency to 
flinch on the trigger pull, anticipating the 
recoil and loud report of the heavier charge 
of the larger calibers. 

As a result of the recent trials of this 
arm there are now building for members of 
the Los Angeles Club three or four arms 
along similar lines to the one described 
above and as each gunmaker on the job 
to which he is assigned is striving to at- 
tain the highest standard of work we may 
soon see on our range several of these tiny 
but fine-shooting arms. 

California. WILL A. WRIGHT. 


(For illustration see opposite page.) 





PURITY ESSENTIAL. 


In no other form of food is Purity so abso- 
lutely essential as in milk products Rich- 
ness is also necessary, as without rich- 
ness milk is of little value as a food. Pu- 
rity and richness are the embodiment of Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. As a 
food for infants or for general household 
purposes it has no equal, 
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MR. WRIGHT’S REMODELED REVOLVER. 
(See story, “A Remodeled Colt,” in “Arms and Ammunition Department,” on opposite 
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page.) 























Beautiful Pictures Suitable for Framing 


We have received so many requests from readers for reproductions 
of our April cover page that we have printed up a few hundred copies 
of this drawing, minus the lettered portion, in a size and sty!e suitable 
for framing. The size of the printed portion is about 11x12 inches, in 
plain black and white, with a 3-inch white margin, on heavily coated 

.enameled paper. These pictures will be sold at 50 cents each as long 
as they last, post-paid, and carefully wrapped in pasteboard roller. 
A miniature cut of the picture is herewith reproduced, in order to re- 
fresh the minds of those who may have forgotten the subject. Address, 
Subscription Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 
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Some New Books 


THE SPELL OF ITALY, by Caroline Atwater 


Mason; boxed, $2.50; L. C 

ton. 

This book gives a delightful 
record of days spent along the shores of the 
Bay of Naples and the Mediterranean. In a 
discursive way, dialogue, some- 
times narrative, the author gives a charming 
survey of personal experience and 
impression of a country that 


Page & Co., Bos- 


chatty and 


sometimes 


personal 
has been the 
Mecca of poets, artists and authors since the 
days of Chaucer. It is not the stereotyped 
record of a much described country, but 
rather an enthusiastic reminiscence by one 
wholly under the charm of a land of ideal 
beauty and art. One of the most interesting 
chapters, if not the original, is “Au- 
thors in Italy,” full of interesting information 
and quotations. The book contains a fold- 
ing map. It is profusely illustrated in duo- 
gravure, with reproductions of the famous 
paintings, frescoes, statues, portraits, build- 
ings, and scenery. The end and lining leaves 
are illustrated in tint form line drawings. 
The cover design, in dark green, blue, gold, is 
of Naples and her bay. 


most 


RHYMES OF THE STREAM AND FOREST, 
by Frank Merton 3uckland; Forest & 
Stream Pub. Co., New York. 

This is a particularly delightful volume of 
verse on subjects that are almost sacred to 
lovers of outdoor life Life of the stream 
and the forest is here sung in many varied 
airs, both the phases of fishing and hunting 
being liberally dwelt upon. The storm and 
the sunshine, the success and failure are all 
covered in such beautiful language that all 
having a sentiment for this life will be im- 
pelled to read the book, 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS FROM 
A MOTOR CAR, by Francis Miltoun; $3.00, 
boxed; L. C. Page & Co.. Boston. 

This is not Mr, Miltoun’s maiden effort in 
the line of portraying the’ attractions of 
travel in a motor car. nor is it his first at- 
tempt at penciling interesting pictures of 
the sights of foreign lands. It is, we believe, 
his best work. It is written in his cleverest 
style and it describes a country perhaps sur- 
rounded by more mystery and interest than 
any across the water. The lakes, the moun- 
tains, the roads, the men, the women, are all 
described in charming manner ihat 
almost before one realizes he is reading at 
all he is half through the book. A word of 
advice is given in regard to “tipping;” the 
things to be avoided, the things to do. and 
the places to see. 


such a 


The author points out what 
roads to follow for beauty and safety and re- 
grets that picturesque Genoa is rather neg- 
lected by the tourist. For the automobilist 
this book is invaluable as it gives the various 
garages and their accommodations in various 


cities, and such descriptions as will excite 


one to explore for himself. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, by Dr. Charles 
Gilbert Davis; cloth, $1.25; paper. 50 cents; 
D. D. Publishing Co., Chicago: 

Dr. Davis believes that man is immortal, 
that mankind should be taught to think, and 
that while thoughts of malice, envy. hatred 
and despair corrode the human soul, bring 
destroy the body, thoughts of 
love, kindness, health and hope, the builders 
of the soul, glorify the body, bringing happi- 
ness and health. 


disease and 


THB PEOPLE AT PLAY, by Rollin Lynde 
Harte; $1.50 net; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

The author of this unusual book is well 
known as an essayist and brilliant journal- 
ist, and has been for many years a curious 
student of the life of the people. He has 
spent many days and nights in the close and 
genial study of their amusements—the imelo- 
drama, the skating rink, the amusement park, 
the baseball game, the ball, the moving pic- 
ture show, etc., etc. He writes of the results 
of his observation with a wit and humor and 
a human understanding of the minds and 
hearts of the people that make the book as 
delightful as it is instructive. It is illus- 
trated by the author in a very attractive 
manner, with sketches of the performers and 
spectators, reproductions of posters, pano- 
ramic views of crowds, etc., etc., reproduced 
by a new and telling process. The book is 
at once a contribution to sociology and a vol- 
ume of delightful reading. 


FIVE MONTHS IN THE HIMALAYAS, by A. 
L, Munn; $6.00 net; Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 

A better idea of this fascinating work 
cannot be given than by quoting a few lines 
from the author’s Preface: “I had the good 
fortune, the year before last, to travel for 
five months in the Himalaya under excep- 
tionally favorable conditions; over three 
months were spent in Garhwal and Kumaon, 
more than six weeks in and about Kashinir. 
A good deal of hitherto untrodden ground 
was traversed in both regions, and a large 
extent of country, of great’ interest to moun- 
taineers, was visited, which has never been 
adequately described from their point of view, 
and, never before come under the fire of the 
camera. The mountainous portion of Garh- 
wal and Kumaon which forms a section of 
the great parallel ranges of the Himalayan 
chain, contains not only the highest summit, 
but the largest and finest field for combined 
climbing and exploration, in British territory; 
and in Nanda Devi, the summit referred to, 
and the mountains surrounding it, possesses 
a group which, for individuality and striking 
and characteristic features of configuration 
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and 
with 
tions gain an additional interest from the fact 


structure, may challenge comparison 

any in the world. Its natural attrac- 
that the whole country is of immemorial 
sanctity, and was the scene of the marriage of 
Siva, and many other capital events of the 
theogony of Brahminism. Some charming 
chapters have been devoted to this region by 
Anglo-Indian sportsmen, but in its mountain- 
eering aspect it has not yet, so far as I am 
aware, been the subject of a book in the En- 
glish language. Our sojourn there was sig- 
nalized by the ascent by four members of the 
party, of a peak considerably over 23,000 feet 
in height—a feat which has only been accom- 
plished three or four times at the outside.” 
The book is illustrated with four magnificent 
panoramas, twenty-four full-page plates, 
about fifty collotypes on India paper, mount- 
ed in the text, and two maps, Super royal, 
Svo,. 





THB SMALL YACHT, ITS MANAGEMENT 
AND HANDLING FOR RACING AND SAIL- 
ING, by E. A. Boardman; $2.00 net; Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

The author, who has had large practical ex- 
perience in designing and _ sailing small 
yachts, having won the Seawanhaka cup froin 
the Canadians in 1905, describes in plain !an- 
guage, which may be easily understood by the 
youngest amateur interested in small yacht 
racing, some of the best methods for tuning 
up a boat, or, in other words, preparing her 
for a race, and also explains the various ways 
and means of extricating one’s boat from, and 
gaining advantage of, a competitor. The rules 
given have in the majority of cases, proved 
successful and are in use by crack amateur 
sailors. 

Scientific terms have 


been avoided as far 
4s possible, and the points have been il- 
lustrated with photographs of small yachts 


taken while racing, and with valuable origi- 
nal plans and diagrams. The first part of 
the book deals with the preparation of the 
yacht for the race, and the gecond with its 
sailing. 


SUGGESTIONS TO MILITARY RIFLEMEN 
(revised edition, 1909). by Lieut, Townsend 
Whelen, 29th U. S. Infantry; Franklin Hud- 
son Pub, Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


This book is the authority on  »ili- 
tary rifle shooting in the United States, 
and is the” only modern, up-to-date work 
on the subject. It has been completely 
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revised the Model 1903 rifle (New 
with Model 1906 ammunition. 
The text has been almost entirely rewritten, 
and the book greatly enlarged and 
thoroughly up to date in every respect. 
The text covers the Model 1903 rifle 
only, the Krag rifle and carbine being cx- 
haustively treated in the appendix Among 
other new features the new edition contains: 
Methods of Preventing and Removing Metal 
Fouling, New Windage and Elevation Tables, 
and entirely new chapters on Gallery 
tice, Sights, Elevation, Windage, Mirage, 
Service Ammunition, Mid and Short-Range 
Ammunition (including reloading), Skirmish, 
Long Range, Company and Team Practice, 
etc. It is a work of the greatest value to of- 
ficers, individual shots, and 
manders. 


for 
Springfield) 


brought 


Prac- 


company com- 


STICKEEN, THE STORY OF A DOG; by John 
Muir; 60 cents net; Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


Those who have followed Mr. Muir in his 
book, “Our National Parks,” or who have read 
his interesting accounts of his Alaskan ex- 
plorations, will be drawn closely to this little 
tale. As the title would suggest the story is 
laid in the Stickeen country. Alaska, 
full of sentiment of the kind that elicits our 
sympathy for the brute creation. No boy be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 20 years should miss 
reading this story. 


and is 


THE GUN RUNNER, by Arthur Stringer; 
$1.50 B. W. Dodge & Co., New York 

Some very estimable »veople are prone to 
say the day of romance is dead, killed by the 
advent of steam and the civilization that the 
latter’s enginery has created. These sighers 
for the old dav« ought to get hold of Arthur 
Stringer’s new book, “The Gun Runner.” 

If there’s any part of modern invention that 
deserves the term romantic it’s the electrical 
part; if there’s one bit of electrical apnaratus 
that has that element more than any other, 
it’s “wireless;” and if there’s any man can get 
romance fairly oozing out of things electrical 
i's Stringer! You remember his “Wire Tap- 


pers,” of course; a story that held your 
breath and made your heart beat quick 
through every one of its 350 pages Here's a 
story that’s bigger, faster, better and full of 
the spirit of that wonderful invention that 
goes fingering out over the broad, patient 
seas. 









































We publish herewith an illustration of che 
new Model 25 Marl.n repeating rifle, which 
occupies the unique position of being the 
first rifle ever made repeating with the .22 
Cc. B. caps. The advent of this arm will be 
welcome news to many of our readers with 
whom the accurate, effective little .22 C. B. 
caps have been universal favorites for gal- 
lery and target work generally and for still- 
hunting squirrels and other small game. 

The C, B. caps should not be confounded 





with B. B. caps, as the latter are usually load- 
ed with fulminate and are not recommended 
for use in this rifle. The C. B. caps have a 
long conical bullet and are loaded with black 
semi-smokeless and smokeless powders in all 
the standard makes. They are fully as desir- 
able in many forms of shooting as the .22 
short cartridges, and are comparatively so 
cheap that they quickly save the price of the 
rifle in the reduced cost of ammunition. 

The Model 25 also handles in the same rifle 
without any change of adjustment, the .22 
short cartridges of.all makes, black, semi- 
smokeless and smokeless powders, and is 


MODEL 25 MARLIN REPEATING RIFLE. 


guaranteed accurate, reliable and thoroughly 
satisfactory. It holds 15 22 short cartridges 
or 18 C. B, caps at one loading. For gallery 
work a special loading tube can be obtained 
which allows instant refilling of the maga- 
zine and doubles the efficiency of .the gun. 
The rifle has 23-inch round barrel and the 
deep, clean-cut accurate rifling of the Ballard 
system, which insures a long life for the gun. 
The removable side-plate and removable ac- 
tion parts allow instant access to all parts of 
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the action and make this the easiest of all 
the small-caliber rifles to keep clean. A tang 
thumb-screw with a knurled head allows the 
butt-stock to be removed quickly and without 
using tools—a take-down feature which adds 
much to the convenience and value of the 
gun. 

The Model 25 Marlin repeater is a gun 
every Man, woman and boy who shoots can 
buy and enjoy. It sells at a price that all can 
afford ($10.00 catalog list—less at your deal- 
er’s), and because of its cheap ammunition 
quickly pays for itself in the reduced cost of 
cartridges. 





A BIG WESTERN GUN STORE. 


Over in California they have a habit of do- 
ing things right. Probably in no other state 
in the Union of similar population is to be 
found such metrorvrolitan institutions as there. 
This applies equally to the sporting goods 
establishments as to other lines of mercantile 
pursuits. 

But what we especially wish to call our 
readers’ attention to is the _ splendidly 
equipped sporting goods house of the Wm H. 
Hoegee Co., 138-142 South Main street, Los 
Angeles, located right in the hotbed of that 
great southwestern section of our United 
States that is just now undergoing such a 
phenomenal growth. Hoegee & Co., adver- 
tised in Outdoor Life a few years ago and 
told us that they had received inquiries from 
every state in the Wnion as a result, and that 


they were able to fill orders from nearly as 
large a field as that. All this goes to show 
what a wonderfully complete line they have, 
and what low prices they are able to give 
when they can compete with the large east- 


‘ern stores. In their advertisement (see same 


in this issue) they claim to have the “best 
gun repair shop on the Pacific coast;” but we 
believe they are very modest in this respect. 
If we were to properly classify their repair 
department we believe we would be safe in 
saying that it is the best that is run in con- 
nection with a sporting goods store in this 
country. 

These folks supply everything from a trout 
fly to a carload of guns, so if you want any- 
thing in their line write them—and mention 
Outdoor Life. 


A NEW WINCHESTER SINGLE-SHOT. 





The Winchester single-shot rifle which has 
long enjoyed marked popularity among the 
users of this type of arm on account of its ex- 
cellent shooting qualities, and the strength, 
simplicity and certainty of its breech action 
is now offered in the handy take-down form. 

The two-part take-down system used on 
this rifle is simplicity itself. To take the gun 
apart it is only necessary to push forward 


receiver extension, open the action to clear 
the extractor from the barrel and give the 
barrel a quarter turn to the left. A,simple 
but positive device for taking up wear is 
embodied in the receiver extension, which 
permits of keeping a perfectly tight joint at 
the junction of the receiver and the receiver 
extension. 

This new rifle is equipped with a special 
hammer fly which leaves the hammer at haif 
instead of full cock when the action is opened 
and closed, It has a quick spiral mainspring 
the take-down lock on the under side of the 
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which is entirely housed in the receiver. In 

other detai) the take-down rifle is the same 

as the solid frame model. It can be furnished 

with set triggers «nd with barrels of different 
i lengths, chambered for the cartridges in the 
list given. To accommodate all tastes as to 

weight, three sizes of barrels, numbered 1, 
3 and 4 are furnished. 





MR. MILLS’ LATEST BOOK. 


Enos A, Mills’ book, “Wild Life in the 
Rockies,” is experiencing a big sale. Some 
flattering notices have already been given it, 
as witness this one from the Philadelphia 
Press: “Extraordinary interest attaches to 
his narratives of exciting adventure with 
snowslides, wild beasts, and wild weather 
He tells about the forest and animal life 
of the Rockies, and he communicates to the 
reader something of his own sense of the 
beauties of the mountains and the delights 
of tramping among them.” 

Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, are the 
publishers. 





IN RE IGNITION SYSTEMS. 


Practically the only systems of ignition in 
use today are the jump spark and make-and- 
break systems. The jump spark has been 
highly successful for certain classes of work. 
but its uses are limited; whereas, the make- 
and-break may be used for all classes of 
work, 

In installing a motor where it will be sub- 
jected to moisture or dampness in any way, 
the make-and-break, by reason of its low 
tension current, is admirably adapted to the 
purpose, The hot, fat spark and the‘ self- 


Fig. 1. 


cleaning features of this system also recom- 

mend its use to the adoption of the cheaper 

grades of fuel, . 
In the design of the Ferro make-and-break 


Fig. 2. 


system mechanical complication has been 
avoided and all working parts are well pro- 
portioned. By removing two nuts, the igni- 
tion block may be taken’ out for examina- 





Fig. 3. 


tion and if necessary, they may be cleaned 
very handily, 

The Ferro make-and-break ignition at- 
tachment consists of the timer,. Fig. 1; trip 
rod, Fig. 2, and ignition block, Fig. 3 
The ignitor block is a bronze casting con- 
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taining two sparking points or electrides A 
and B. This block is accurately machined 
and ground in place in the cylinder head. B 
is the stationary point and A is the movable 
point. The point B is insulated from the ig- 
nitor block and to which the ignitor arm and 
spring are attached. This movable electrode 
works freely in the ignitor block and is held 
away from the electrode B by means of the 
spiral spring. 

When the system is in action, the trip rod 
T is driven back and forth by the timer and 
carries the trip arms “ and C along with it 
The trip arm C comes in contact with the ig- 
nitor arm E and brings the electrodes A and 
B together which established the flow of cur- 
rent between them and at the same time it 
places a tension on the spring, Then the 
trip arm releases the ignitor arm and the 
spring snans the points apart very suddenly 
and this rapid separation causes a snark 

The Ferro people make this attachment 
for their one and two cylinder motors, 





A BIG GAME HUNTER IN ALASKA. 

W. A. Hillis of Portland, Oregon, is one of 
the best known bear hunters on the Pacific 
coast. He is now in Alaska on an extensive 





W. A. Hillis. 


trip and expects to bring home with him sev- 
eral of the big Alaskan grizzlies. On his jast 
year’s trip to the Alaskan big game country, 
he was successful in bagging two of the big- 
gest specimens ever taken out; one is a polar 
bear and the other a Kodiak grizzly. The 
skins are now on exhibition in M. Hartley 
Company’s show window at 315 Broadway, 
New York, and each day a group of outdoor- 
hungry people constantly surround the win- 
dow. wishing, no doubt, they, too, were a 
thousand miles from asphalt. Mr. Hillis can 
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entertain a company of sportsmen for hours 
with interesting yarns about the times he has 
been in tight places, and so far he hasn't 
been put in the Ananias club. He is not only 
a crack game shot but also a triek rifle shot. 
When not up in Alaska indulging in his fu- 
vorite hunting, he is rawhiding the great 
Northwest, giving shooting exhibitions with 
his Remington Autoloading rifle and UMC Big 
Game cartridges, which he uses exclusively 


NEW SIGHT FOR THE MANNL /CHER. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation of Mid- 
dlefield, “Conn., has put on the market a new 
receiver sight for Mannlicher-Schoenauer ri- 
files, which possesses many superior advan- 
tages. It admits of exceptionally fine adjust- 
ment, Loosening the small screw near point- 
er allows the slide and lever to be removed 
without disturbing the base The sight base 
is attached by removing the bolt-stop and 
using its pin and springs. 

The sight is attached to rifle with very lit- 
tle—sometimes without any cutting away of 
the stock of the gun. Send for their 1909 cat- 
alogue, which fully describes this sight, as 
well as the many others put out by this com- 
pany. 


PUGET SOUND COUNTRY GUIDES. 





P. D, Van De Mark. J. W. Sweeney. 


Few sections of the country today hold 
more for the sportsman and the lover of out- 
door life than the Puget Sound country, and 
the man with camera, rod or gun will find 
every mile from the mountains to the Coast 
teeming with interest. The Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition at Seattle this summer is 
taking a large number of sportsmen to that 
section who will want to make a trip to the 
mountains in search of game or spend a few 
days whipping the trout streams, and those 
who want to get the most out of their out- 
ing will find the services of the Washington 
Guide Agency especially desirable. The 
agency is conducted by Messrs. J. W. Swee- 
ney and. P. D. Van De Mark, both thorough 
sportsmen, acquainted with every foot of the 
Sound country, Their announcement is found 
in another column of this issue; all inquiries 
addressed to them will have careful attention. 


BALES ON HOXIE BULLETS. 


It is with pleasure that we publish here- 
with the recommendation of our old friend, 
Mr. L, L. Bales of Seattle, Wash., for Hoxie 
ammunition. Bales and Hoxie ammunition 
naturally both go hand in hand, for he hunts 
the largest and most dangerous carnivorous 
animal (the Alaskan grizzly bear) that roams 
the wilds of this continent Mr. Bales’ letter 
to the Hoxie Ammunition Company follows: 
Hoxie Ammunition Company, Chicago, Illi- 

nois: 

Gentlemen: Last spring I tried your Hoxie 
bullets in my 30 U. S. Rimless, box magazine 
Winchester rifle on the Alaskan grizzly bear 
(which, by the way, is the largest carnivor- 


ous animal that lives in the world today), 
and I wish to state that the Hoxie bullet went 
through both shoulders (making sawdust of 
the bones) and lodged just under the skin on 
the opposite side of a big grizzly that 
weighed fully 1,000 pounds. I am taking 
more of them this year, and unhesitatingly 
recommend their use to all sportsmen who 
hunt big game. L. LL BALES, 
Reg. Guide for Alaskan Big Game. 
Washington. 





A CANOE BARROW. 
This is the latest thing out and is so sim- 
ple that no trouble should ever be had in 
making all kinds of portages with a canoe. 








It is not easy to get out of order and will 
last a lifetime, It increases the usefulness 
of a canoe for exploration and recreation 
trips, and will be found equally useful for 
prospectors, guides, trappers and sportsmen. 
The canoe barrow does not demand that you 
remove a single piece of equipment from the 
canoe except itself. Write to the seer Sup- 
ply Co.. Akron, Ohio, for full particulars and 
mention this notice, 





A TIP FOR SMOKERS. 

We recently came intothe possession of a 
pound package of “Kaga”’ pipe smoking to- 
bacco, which is the sweetest thing in the 
shape of a pipe smoke we have ever seen. In 
one of these packages there are 300 or 400 
smokes, and all for $1.00. The best tobacco in 
the world is grown in central Kentucky, 
where this product comes from. We believe 
the company puts out sample packages for 
10 cents, but we would advise any smoker 
ordering to send for a pound package, which 
is sent anywhere in the United States post- 
paid for $1.00, by Gayle & Longmoor, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 





A CONVENIENT LANDING NET. 





We reprint herewith a cut of a very handy 
landing net that appeals to us as being an 
excellent thing for fishermen to investigate. 
It can easily be carried in the pocket, is of 
the take down style and retails for $2.00. 
Smith Bros., 1011 Dorchester Ave., Boston, are 
the manufacturers. They have received or- 
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ders from as far distant a field as South 
Africa from their ad. in Outdoor Life. and 
guarantee to refund the price of the net if 
not satisfactory. 





CAMPING LITERATURE. 


For ten cents (10c) postage or coin the Gold 
Medal Camp Furniture Co., of Racine, Wis., 
will send you a book of:136 pages. 200 illus- 
trations, entitled “Complete Camper's Manual 
or How to Camp Out and What to Do.” 

This book is worth fifty cents (50c) and we 
are sure it will please you; if not you may re- 
turn it to the above company at once, at their 
expense and they will return you not only the 
10c but postage which you paid. This, of 
course, must be returned at once, or 
as you have been able to examine it. 
_ They have two other books also, namely, 
Fisherman’s Manual, and Sportsman’s Man- 
ual, which they sell for 10 cents per 
copy. You ought to have the three books 
After receiving them we are sure you will 
want to tell your friends how they may also 
procure a “complete Sportsman's library.” 


as soon 





A NEW SIGHT. 


T. A, Watson of Creemore, Ont., has put 
cut a sight that has many desirable features 
and which will appeal to many users of fire- 





No. 9. No. 9-a. 


arms from the fact that it is adapted espe- 
cially for .22 caliber rifles—yet is made for 
all makes, large or small. The beads are 22- 
carat gold, and the sight sells for $2 post- 
paid. The cuts give a pretty fair idea of its 
merits, 





A TAXIDERMIST’S NEW STORE. 


We are advised by Mr. Henry Howling, the 
big taxidermist and game head collector of 
Minneapolis, that he is compelled to remove 
to larger quarters at 513 Hennepin avenue. 
Mr. Howling has of late years taken an envi- 
able position in the estimation of big game 
hunters as a reliable and _ true-to-nature 
worker in his profession, and we are pleased 
to note that success is so lavishly crowning 
his well-deserved efforts. 





ERRATA. 


In our June issue the full-page cut entitled 
“Mountain Lions, Male and Female,” should 
have been credited to Mr. W. S. Berry. pho- 
tographer, of Gardiner, Mont, This was a 
copyrighted photograph belonging to Mr. 
Berry, and while we had his permission to use 
it, we regret to say that through a mistake 
both the copyright credit and his name failed 
to appear with it. 





VICTORIES WITH THE SMITH GUN. 


One of the most important trap-shooting 
events of the East has just been pulled off— 
the New Jersey state championship. It was 
wen by F. J. Henline of Camden, N. J., with a 
perfect score of 50 targets, using the Smith 
gun with the Hunter one-trigger attachment. 
Mr. Henline also broke 25 straight in the 
Merchandise event. 

W. D. Stannard, shooting the Smith gun, 
also won the first general average on May 
llth and 12th, at the Columbus, Wis., shoot, 
making 341 out of a possible 360; and the sec- 
ond general average at Janesville, Wis., mak- 
ing 384 out of a possible 400. 


NEW REVOLVER SCABBARDS. 
Ever since the agitation started in our 
magazine a year or two ago by some of our 
most enthusiastic revolver users for better 
holsters for these arms we have been looking 
for some reliable saddlery or leather Louse 
that would listen to the call of our shooting 





Cut No, 1. 


Cut No, 2 


brethren and make up holsters after thé 
ideas of the users themselves. This is being 
done now by the Herman H. Heiser Saddlery 
Co. of Denver, one of the oldest leather and 
saddlery houses in the West. We have spent 
many hours with the senior Mr. Heiser of the 
above concern, talking over what demands 
there are among sportsmen for these articles, 
and believe the additions to jhis old line (fo! 
his firm has for many years produced the 
best in both rifle and revolver scabbards to 
be had) will insure the most critical revolver 
crank getting what he wants. 

The Heisers are old-timers at the business 
(their company was organized in Denver in 
the 50s) and being practical users of the re- 
volver, are more competent to give advice 
on this subject than any other saddlery house 
we know of, 

Herewith is reproduced two cuts of jhol- 
sters made by them. while in their adver- 
tisement, appearing elsewhere in this issue, 
is to be found cuts of three other types of 
holsters. Cut No. 1 shows a revolver holster 
buck skin wrap-stitched. which is used ex- 
tensively by deputy marshals, wardens, fron- 
tiersmen, etc. Cut No. 2 pictures a fine, 
hand-carved .45 Colt holster for 6%-inch 
barrel. It will pay all shooters contem- 
plating a change in their holsters to write to 
the Heiser company for their catalog, when 
they will receive prompt and courteous re- 
sponse, 





NOTES. 


Mr. J. M. Hughes won second professional 
average at Green Bay. Wis, May 30th; score 
181 out of 200, with Peters shells. 


B. B. Ward of Aberdeen, 8S, D.. was high 
amateur gun at Fargo on May 23rd, break- 
ing 213 out of 230. He was using U, M. C 
steel-lined shells, as were twenty-one cut 
of the forty-three shooters present. 


Mr, C. A, Young won first professional and 
first general average, on the first day of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, shoot, May 28th; score, 189% 
out of 200, and second professional average 
for the two days, 355 out of 375, using Peters 
shells. 


George Maxwell has returned from his 
long trip in the Southwest, including New 
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Mexico and Arizona, The long journey has 
not interfered with his good aim. On May 
24th at Chicago he only dropped three tar- 
gets out of 120. J. R. Graham was richt be- 
hind him with only four misses. Both shot 
U. M. C. steel-lined Arrow shells. 


Peters factory loaded shells were very 
much in evidence at the tournament May 
30th at Waverly, Minn. Mr, G. Adolph Ol- 
son won high professional average with 213 
out of 225, and Mr. R. R,. Barber third pro- 
fessional with 208. Second amateur average 
was won by Mr. C. LL. Flanagan, of Waver- 
ley, who scored 209, All three used Peters 
factory loads. 


Frost & Richard, the well-known big game 
and camp outfitters of Cody, Wyo... have is- 
sued a 12-page pamphiet describing a series 
of camping tours which they are annually 
conducting through the Yellowstone Park, It 
will pay anyone contemplating such a trip 
to correspond with these gentlemen. The 
editor of this magazine has been on two 
successful big game hunts with them and 
can vouch for their reliability 


At the Nebraska State Shoot. Grand Island, 
Neb., May 25-27, the high general average 
was won by Mr. Ed. O’Brien, shooting Dead 
Shot Smokeless powder. 583-600, including an 
unfinished run of 139. First amateur average 
was won by Harvey Dixon, 568-600. Second 
amateur average was won by L A. Gates, 
560-600. The special gun event was won by 
L, A, Gates with 25 straight Dead Shot 
Smokeless powder was used in all this fine 
shooting. 


The London police recently lost their ap- 
pearance of unemotional calm when a 26-foot 


Mullins steel motorboat made a speed trial 
run over a measured course on the Thames. 
The high rate of speed developed caused a 
great commotion among the smaller river 
craft, and the police wildly signaled the op- 
erator to slow down. This American-built 
boat made the fastest time ever made by a 
motorboat of its size and rated horsepower 
on the Thames, and is attracting great at- 
tention in the British capital. 


In a recent letter to Ed F. Haberlein, Mr. 
E, B. Sutton of Magnum, Okla., says: “ 
have read a copy of The Amateur Trainer 
with much interest and if there is anything 
about a bird dog that you do not thorough- 
ly understand I have yet to discover it in 
your book, I have not put any of your meth- 
ods in effect yet, as my puppy is only five 
months old, but will commence training soon 
and believe that a dog can be made to do 
almost anything that one could wish by 
careful attention to your directions.” 


Colonel Roosevelt's African equipment in- 
cludes the celebrated 9 mm. Haenel-Mann- 
licher rifle. He has also selected the Luger 
automatic pistol for a belt gun, apparently 
believing that its adoption as the official 
military side-arm of eight countries should 
prove it worth while taking on his big trip. 
There is no doubt that-both the Haenel-Mann- 
licher rifle and the Luger pistol will give a 
noble account of themselves in the wilds. 
These arms are carried in stock by H, Tau- 
scher, sole importer, 320 Broadway, New 
York, and can be had in 7, 8, 9 and 11 inm., 
caliber. 


The O. J. Mulford Advertising Co. has scnt 
us a pamphlet which is a sermon imfavor of 
magazine advertising. It sets forth what Mr, 
Mulford did to build up the business of the 
Gray Motor Co. of Detroit (of which he is 
president), he having, through the Mulford 
Advertising Co., built up a business from 
nothing to one of the largest of its kind in 
three years. During the past year the Gray 
Motor Co. did a business amounting to $100,- 
000 more than during the preceding year, and 
increased their advertising appropriation 50 
rer cent. This all demonstrates what can 
be done by advertising, when the campaign 
is judiciously and properly managed. 


The Roosevelt-Smithsonian expedition is 
equipped with several of Marble’s safety 
axes, knives, waterproof match boxes, pocket 
revolver and rifle rods and a large quantity 
of nitro-solvent oil. The members of the 
Peary Arctic expedition are carrying an even 
larger equipment of the Marble specialties. 
Harry V. Radford, who has just started on 
a three years’ sub-Arctic exploration trip 
into the barréns of North America and Si- 
beria, carries a complete outfit of these spe- 
cialties, including the new Marble creation— 
the Game Getter Gun. Such an arm is al- 
most invaluable to the explorer, prospector 
and hunter, 


The two notable motorcycling meets of the 
year, one held at Daytona, Fla., and the other 
at Los Angeles, Calif., proved the speed sen- 
sations of the season, in the way that top- 
notch records of last season were smashed to 
pieces. In the professional events, De Ro- 
sier, on an “Indian” motorcycle, did some 
riding at the Los Angeles meet which kept 
the big grandstands on tiptoe. No other 
rider or machine proved equal to his terrific 
paces, and at the close of the meet he had 
added to his “Indian's” collection of scalps 
the following records: Mile, 47 4-5 seéc.; 2 
miles, 1:40; 3 miles, 2:28 3-5; 5 miles, 4:09 3-5. 
At the same meet, Fred Huyck, another “In- 
dian” rider, outstripped all opponents in the 
amateur events, placing to the credit of his 
machine amateur world’s records for 1 mile 
in 48 sec.; 3 miles, 2:37 2-5; 5 miles, 4:11 2-5. 
Write to the Wisconsin Motocycle Co., 801 
Emerson St., Monroe, Wis., for catalog and 
other information, 





